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Tue pleasing intelligence comes from 
Samoa that, pending the outcome of the 
Berlin conference, the opposing factions 
decided upon a truce and suspended hostil- 
ities. Samoais somewhat out of the line 
of direct telegraphic communication, and it 
requires several weeks for these islanders 
to hear from the world at large, but they 
ought by this time to be well informed re- 
garding the success of the Americans in 
Germany; and it must be good news to the 
royally inclined to know that they will 
once more enjoy the rule of their rightful 
sovereign. The Samoans showed great 
good sense in suspending hostilities during 
the discussion of their affairs by the three 
powers. It indicates not only that they are 
averse to unneccessary fighting, but that 
they intend to abide by the decision of the 
conference. It is to be hoped that the 
much-shaken little island will now enjoy a 
long period of unruffied repose. 





THERE is a curious instance of sad politi- 
cal backsliding in the present attempt to 
revive what was popularly supposed to 
have been so long defunct—the Greenback 
party. A natsonal convention has been 
called at Cincinnati for the fourth of Sep- 
tember. When it is almost universally held 
that the resumption of specie paymement 
and the redemption of our paper money 
was one of the great triumphs of our recent 
national history, showing how great were 
our recuperative powers, it is difficult to see 
whence this resurrected folly will draw its 
advocates, or what it will be able to say 
for itself. An honest nation should have 
honest money, representing honest value. 
No human ‘‘flats” can make the worthless 
valuable. Now our paper money is as good 
as coin, for it can at any moment be con- 
verted into it. Any system that would 
destroy this perfect equality would certainly 
be most inimical to our general welfare. 





Ir has repeatedly been demonstrated that 
the elements are no respecters of persons. 
Not only does the rain fall upon the just 
and the unjust, and the wind blow where it 
listeth, but the so-called accidents of nature 
consider neither time nor place nor august 
presence, but happen as the whim seizes 
them. The young and aggressive emperor 
of Germany had what is technically known 
as a close call a few days since while taking 
& summer junket in the cool hiils of Nor- 
way. He and his friends were viewing @ 
Stately glacier when a large chip of the 
same peeled off and fell on the youthful 
potentate knocking him to the earth with- 


|national bereavements in 


the last pti | 
years to make even a Frenchman wish her 
But it was certainly a narrow | 
A larger mass of | 
ice, or a blow upon the head instead of on | 


| the shoulder, might have ended forever his 


imperial ambitions. 


TuR ministers of Charleston are much to 
be commended for the highly intelligible 
resolutions they have passed regarding the 
McDow verdict. It was quite true that 
some redeeming word was spoken. The | 
Episcopal clergy in their recent Ministerial | 
Union expressed themselves with such em- 
phasis that it ix but justice to them to give 
at least two of the resolutions there passed : 
‘Resolved, that we proclaim an abhorrence 
of murder, adultery and all deeds of vio- 
lence which defile the land with blood and 
violate the laws of God and man, and de- 
preciate all demonstrations that seem to 
sanction them.” ‘Resolved, ‘that we in- 
voke the pulpit throughout the city and 
state to unite with us in putting down the 
deeds of violence which have so of*:n dis- 
graced our land and exposed us tc she just 
rebuke of those who honor the commands, 
‘Thou shalt not kill’ and ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.’” It may be after all that 
the murderous doctor instead of going 
about with a shot-gun looking for such 
persons as have had the hardihood to ex- 
press disapproval of his methods, may be 
obliged to occupy his time in packing his 
effects and seeking new and remote scenes 
of action. 


| 
| 








Tue Commercial Advertiser of New York 
has stirred up a great and gratuitous 
pother over the authorship of the ‘‘Arthur 
Richmond” letters, long time since laid on 
the dusty shelves of the past. First, this 
estimable journal announced that Julian 
Hawthorne and Gail Hamilton wrote the 
letters, and that its authority for publish- 
ing the statement was unimpeachable. 
' When Mr. Hawthorne met this unimpeach- 
able authority with the simple statement 
that he not only had not written any of the 
letters, but had not even read them, the 
Commercial Advertiser was obliged to re- 
vise its list. This it did the following day 
substituting for Mr. Hawthorne, Wm. H. 
Hurlburt, Don Piatt and Mr. Rice. The 
authority for the new list was of the same 
character as the first. It may be that this 
enterprising paper has hit upon one name 
out of the five so far given that is correct; 
but there is no proof whatever, and there 
are some reasons for thinking that not one 
of these arraigned authors had anything to 
do with the letters. It is not impossible that 
Arthur Richmond will take his place by 
Junius as the historic Who-was it? The 
animus of these announcements seems 
plainly enough a desire to get in a blow at 
Mr. Blaine, who is charged with having 
stood behind these various persons 4s in- 
stigator and abettor of their efforts. As 
for Mr. Blaine, the despairing admirers of 
Mr. Bayard are much perturbed by the 
change that has come over our foreign re- 
lations since the advent of the new admin- 
istration. 


TOO MUCH AMERICAN HUMOR. 
Hadji Hassein Shooly Khan says he can- 
|not stand this conntry any longer. Our 
comments on his bespangled eminence, the 
Shah, are lacking in that nice respect that 





out form or ceremony. It_is gratifying t° 


Shooly deems due to his great Master. Mr. 
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Khan is doubtless right fin this; for it can 
hardly be called a violent exaggeration to 
say that the ordinary American citizen in 
the plainer walks of life does not experience 
any especial thrill or deep-seated sensation 
of awe at mention of the Persian monarch’s 
name. The fact is, the Shah has not hith- 
erto been esteemed a very important person 
in American economy. Until his recent ad- 
vent upon the European scene, his existence 
was largely wrapped in oblivion as far as 
the great American public was concerned. 
His appearance among our neighbors over 
the sea, and especially his visit to the 
Queen, have brought him into temporary 
prominence, and he has received a number 
of press notices in one quarter and another. 
That these notices should be chiefly of a 
light and sportive character was to be ex- 
pected as the Shah is essentially a droll and 
whimsical person. The Persian minister 
should not get up on his dignity. We 
mean his government no disrespect; it is 
simply our way. If the Shah would come 
over here, he would have the greatest out- 
ing of his life. Now that the girl graduates 
have read their essays on ‘‘The Worth of 
Character,”,and the Sullivan moil is over, 
we could give him our whole attention. It 
is really unfortunate that Hadji Hassein 
should take these newspaper squibs so 
mueh to heart. The gay journalist, like 
youth, must have his fling, and why not at 
the Shah? If the diplomats at Washington 
should all take to resigning because of un- 
seemly press references to their respective 
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course lies largely in. acquiring the habit of 
earnest and protracted mental labor, to 
which the sporadic and catchy Chautauqua 
methods are indeed directly hostile. No 
one is likely to be satisfied with Chautauqua 
to whom the regular schools are accessible ; 
but to thousands the regular schools are 
inaccessible, and to these Chautauqua is 
a great gain. While the ‘blue seal, the 
white seal and the gold seal diplomas” this 
institution so liberally dispenses are not cal- 
culated to carry overmuch weight, its wide 
diffusion of classic literature, and esvecially 
its able course of summer lectures, cannot 
fail to be widely beneficial. 





TROSE ROYAL MARRIAGES. 


We who think that we own the President 
body and soul because we pay him the mag- 
nificent sum of $50,000 a year, and who are 
apt to look askance if he appoints a great 
nephew of his mother-in-law’s aunt to 4 
$1500 clerkship may glance with considera- 
ble profit at the present situation in Eng- 
land. There is an amiable old lady quite as 
unnecessary to the practical management 
of the British Empire, as Belva Lockwvuod 
is to the powers at Washington. Yet she 
draws from various sources a matter of 
over two million dollars a year, in addition 
to which the tax-payers of England contrib- 
ute another million for the immediate rela- 
tives of the Queen. When four years ago 
the Princess Beatrice was married to the 
impecunious Battenburg, Parliament was 





sovereigns there would soon bea number 
of delightful suites to let in that charming 
summer resort, and the State Department 
could start on an indefinite tour of relaxa- 
tion. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 





Chautauqua, *“*The Great Summer Uni- 
versity,” as it is sometimes styled, has 
opened its ample doors for the annual 
throng, and it will now devote itself to the 
promulgation of varied information. There 
has been a tendency in polite circles to 
smile occasionally at this ‘‘University ;” 
but the smile is provoked rather by the pre- 
tensions of some of its too ardent patrons 
than by the institution itself. ‘That a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing perhaps 
never had so apt an illustration as here and 
there a member of the Chautauqua circle 
affords. In the more immediate local- 
ity of the place, where its patrons are more 
numerous than in New England, there are 
those who fondly imagine that a Chautau- 
qua course, so-called, puts them in posses- 
sion of a liberal education, and entitles 
them to a conspicuous place in the world of 
letters. They look with a serene dis- 
dain upon those pitiable clods that pass 
four long wearisome and toilful years at 
the established seats of learning in quest 
of that knowledge, which they without in- 
terruption to the usual routine of life can 
pick up in a few months, at such moments 
as would ordinarily run to waste between 
oatmeal and chops at breakfast, or while 
one is waiting for his shaving water to 
heat. To such people it is doubtful if Chau- 
taugua does more than slightly to increase 
their general ability to bore. Taking it all 
in all, however, the summer school has 
done during its few years of existence a 
palpable amount of excellent work, but it 
goes without saying that it cannot compete, 
in the slightest degree, with the regular 
college, for the benefit of a college 





asked for a grant of $30,000 a year to tide 
the young couple along. As the Princess 
was the last uimarried child of the Queen, 
it was generally supposed, as indeed it was 
asserted by the ministry, that no further 
marriage portion would be asked. The 
English tax-payer consequently drew a long 





sigh of relief. Though he was aware that 
royalty came high and was on the whole a 
non-dividend-paying stock, he comforted 
himself with the assurance that it was at 
least exempt from further assessment. But 
here comes a grandson of the Queen who 
being about to wed his fair cousin of Prus- 
sia, desires the wherewith to furnish a suit- 
able flat, and the people are again called 
upon to do the handsome thing in the way 
of a dowry. This starting in. upon the 
royal grandchildren is an interesting matter 
for the payers of taxes; for those grand- 
children, if not like the sands for number, 
are very plentiful. There is already a good 
score of them and the number may increase 
as time goes by. 

The most singular feature of all is that 
the venerable Queen is enormously rich. 
Her thrift has long been acknowledged by 
the world, and her yearly savings are with- 
out doubt a good half-million; and why she 
should go begging for her grandchildren it 
is difficult to understand. It is becoming a 
great question among English statesmen 
what is to be done matrimonially with all 
the rising members of the Victorian house- 
hold. Some of the more practical suggest 
that the grandsons come to this land of 
flowing millions and universal royalty for 
their consorts. This would be a wise and 
salutary step no doubt for the potential 
monarchs; and as for America, why, some 
clever Boston girl might in good time hold 
the reins of the whole British government. 
Then Gen. Butler’s dream of wholesale an- 
nexation would burst into ready realization 
and Canada and England and Ireland bring 
our number of states up to an even forty- 
five. 
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*sHIRIN, 


“My love lies lightly on her couch, 

So fair, 80 pure! The silence that she keeps 
Is Death, they tell me, as I crouch 

Beside her; but I know she only sleeps. 


I gaze upon her calm, still face, 

And cannot find there aught to make me weep; 
The subtle smile, the tender grace 

Of waking hours still haunt her placid sleep. 


Within her closed eyes I know 
The love light lingers yet, this restful day ; 
And I can almost catch tne slow, 
Sweet, solemn wor: her fragrant lips would say. 


The slender hand that wove a chain 

Of loving deeds around her winsome way 
Would answer atill the crv of pain 
mAs sunlight answers to the call of day. 


The gentle heart, I know, still glows— 

A faultiess crystal chalice. pure and white— 
And holds a sacred sorrow for our woes, 

Ae dewdrops hold the tender tears of night. 


Whate’er her strange sweet silence be, 

It is not Death. For though her lips are dumb, 
Her soul still surely speaks to me; 

And blessed answers to my questions come. 


And thus I learn a secret sweet; 

She whispers low: ‘We have not loved tn vain; 
For though no more on earth we meet, 

Beyond the vell our hearts are one again. 


“For love is measured nor by time, 

Nor place, nor state, nor any known degree, 
But lofty, infinite, sublime, 

Includes all space and all Eternity!” 


And thus I know ‘tis but to wait 

With perfect patience some few yearning years, 
Till I may pase the ivory gate 

My love has passed, unstained by idle tears. 


And 60 a sacred, calm delight 
Within my hopeful heart its music makes; 
And eo [ bid my love “Good night,” 
And wait to bave her clalin me when she wakes. 
— Thomas Addison in Harper's Weekly. 
*A Persian love-name meaning “sweet.” 


DECEPTION. 


The year faies as the west wind sighs, 
An: droops in many colored ways, 

But your soft presence never cies 
Frem out the pathway of my days. 


The spring is where you are; but still 
You, far away, to me can bring 

Sweet flowers and dreams enough to fill 
A thousand empty worlds with spring. 


I walk the wet and leafless woods, 
Your spirit ever floats before, 

And lights its russet solitudes 
With blossoms summer never wore. 


I sit beside my lonely fire, 

The shadows almost bring your face, 
And light with memory and desire 

My dull and sombre dwelling-place. 


Amovg my books I feel your hand 
That turns the page just past my signt; 
Sometimes behind my chair you stanc 
And read the foolish rhymes I write. 


The old plano’s keys I press 
In random chords—vuntil I hear 
Your volce, your rustling silken dress, 
And smell the violets you wear. 


I do not weep now any more, 
I think I hardly ever sigh, 
I would not let you think I bore 
The kind of wound of which men die. 


Believe that smooth content has grown 
Over the ghastly grave of pain; 

Cortent! Oh lips that were my own 
That I shall never kiss again! 


—K. Nesbit in Longman's Magazine. 





WOMEN AND RUSES. 
Round and round, like a dance of snow, 
In a dazzling drift, us its guardians, go 
Floating the women faded for ages, 
Sculptured tn stone, on the poet's pages, 
Then follow women fresh and gay, 
Living and loving and loved today, 
Loat, In the rear, flee the multitude of maidens, 
Beauties yetunborn. And all, to one cadence, 
They circle their rose on my rose tree. 


Wings, lend wings for the cold, the clear! 
What is far conquers what is near. 
Roses will bloom nor want beholders, 
Sprung from the dust where our flesh moulders. 
hat shall arrive with the cycle’s change ? 
A novel grace and a beauty strange. 
I will make an Eve, be the Artist that began her, 
Shaped her to his mind!—Alas! in like manner 
They circle their rose on my rose tree. 
—Rodert Browning. 





The summer, the summer! 
Who does not know it well? 
When the ring doves coo the long day through, 
And the bee refills its cell. 
When the swish of the mower is heard at morn, 
And we all in the woods go roaming, 
And waiting is over, and love is born, 
And ~ 4 ps mect in the gloaming; 
In the summer, ripening snmmer! 


—Alfred Austin, 

No, indeed; for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love. 

I claim you still, for my own love's sake 
Delayed it may be ror more lives yet, 

Through worlds | shall traverse, not a few! 
Much te learn, much to forget 

Ere the time be come for taking you. 


— Robert Browning. 





ETERNAL SLEEP. 


Another little form asleep, 
And a little spirit gone; 
Another little voice is hush’d, 
And a little angel born; 
Two little feet have gone the way 
the home beyond the skies; 
And our hearts are like the void that comes 
hen a strain of music dies. 





What will it matter by and by, 
Whether cheek to cheek I’ve lain 

Close by the pallid angel, Pain, 
Soothing myself through sob and sigh — 
All will be elsewise, by and by. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THAT FASCINATING GREEK. 


The hazy twilight which followed sun- 
down had deepened into eerie darkness, and 
only the warm reflection of the bright fire 
lighted the parlor where Clarence Eustace 
and Evelyn Lisle sat together. They were 
so engrossed in their conversation as to be 
unconscious of the gathering gloom. Evelyn 
seemed determined to pick a smail lace 
handkerchief to threads with her gracile 
fingers as she lay back in a deep easy-chair, 
on the arm of which the young Englishman 
rested while he leaned over from his own 
seat and talked earnestly to his companion. 
In a word, Eustace, after a period of atten- 
tion to Evelyn, which had been received 
with favor, had made a declaration several 
months before without response, but not 
without encouragement. Evelyn had gone 
to Europe for the summer, and now, on her 
return, Eustace had renewed his suit, only 
to be met with definite rejection. It was 
because another’ had possession of her 
heart—whom she would not say; and 
Eustace’s efforts to discover the identity of 
his successful rival and Evelyn’s determina- 
tion not to divulge her secret had engaged 
them in a battle of wits for nearly three 
hours. 

‘‘Had you the right to know, I would 
take you into my confidence,” said Evelyn, 
finally; ‘‘but [ am resolved to keep my 
secret, even at the risk of displeasing you. 
Doubtless,” she added, with a faint smile, 
**you will consider this a most heroic under- 
taking for a woman.” 

The sarcasm was lost on the Englishman. 
He arose and instinctively taking out his 
watch became conscious of the dusk, which 
prevented Lim from distinguishing the fig- 
ures on the dial. 

‘How the gossips would compromise 
us!” he laughed, as he struck a match and 
lighted the gas at one of the burners of the 
great brazen gasalier suspended from the 
ceiling. As their faces became suddenly 
visible, Eustace and Evelyn glanced at each 
other and each noticed how pale the other 
was. With Eustace this was natural, but 
in Evelyn's case it betrayed perturbation of 
mind; and indeed the impassioned language 
of her rejected suitor during that interview 
had not been without effect, and she won- 
dered if there were not a possibility of her 


having mistaken her own heart. She was | 


recalled from her reverie by Eustace’s voice 
with such startling suddenness as almost to 
cause her to cry out. He was standing in 
the portiere, holding back the dull-green, 
figured curtains. 

“Will you not bid me good-bye, Evelyn?” 
he said, somewhat reproachfully. He par- 
tially extended his right hand invitingly. 

Evelyn arose, blushing deeply in her con- 
fusion, and placed her hand in his. 

“You do not mean good-bye,” she said, 
earnestly, her grayish-blue eyes already 
swimming in hot tears, gazing into the 
dark, moist orbs of the Englishman. He 
was very tall and broad-shouldered, with 
dark—almost black—hair and moustache. 
She was almost as tall as he—taller than 
most women; but in striking contrast was 
girlish and slender, and a rare type of 
hawk-blonde. 

“You do not mean good-bye,” she re- 
peated. ‘‘You are not going to leave New 
York?” 

‘I do not contemplate leaving New York, 
but—” 

He hesitated. Evelyn comprehended the 
unfinished sentence, however, and said ear- 
nestly: ‘Surely what has passed tonight 
will make no difference in our social rela 
tions. 
have been doing. We will remain friends.” 

There was something imploring in her 
tone, and it affected Eustace, who replied : 
‘Yes; we will be friends, dear friends, but 
I cannot maintain the same personal rela- 
tions as heretofore. 
who could do so, but with me it is impossi- 
ble.” 

He bowed gracefully and left Evelyn, 
who stood pale and dazed for a moment. 
then sank back again in the easy-chair, and 
burying her head in her hands, the convul- 


sive movement of her shoulders showed her 


to b>» sobbing. Half an hour later her 
French maid coming to dress her for dinner 
found her thus. Fain would she have 
pleaded a headache, but a guest was coming 
on her own invitation, and she was forced 
to accompany Nadage to her boudoir to 
have removed as far as possible the traces 
of her perturbation. 

Paul Raptopolilos, whom she was to en- 
tertain, was a Greek whose acquaintance 
she had formed in Paris two seasons before. 
and renewed during her late visit. He had 
already expressed a desire to travel in the 
| United States, and he having no other ar- 
|rangements, Evelyn had easily persuaded 
| him to sail on the same steamer. 


| Evelyn was radiant and smiling when she | 


| descended to the parlor to greet her guest. 
| Truly Nadage was an invaluable maid; but 
| the occasion was more powerful than any 
| cosmetic in dispelling all signs of the tears 
ithat had preceded the present, joyous, 
jlaughing glances in her mistress’ eyes. 

Raptopolilos strongly impressed the family 

group by his handsome, manly presence, 
his distinguished air, and his gracefulness. 
| The Greek, though a medium-sized man. 
| impressed one as being a very Hercules, so 


You will not cease to visit us as you | 


There may be some | 


would wander 
| 


| strongly knit and massive seemed his mus- 
lecular frame. His light-olive complexion 
| was relieved by the whitest of teeth, whose 
pearl-like appearance was intensified by 
contrast with his foppishly curled. shining 
black mustache. He was devoted to out- 
door sports, and indeed it was by his daring 
| in the hunting-field, rather than his grace 
|on the carpet, that he had captivated Eve- 
lyn, who was an enthusiastic horsewoman. 
| During a stay of a month in the south of 
| France they rode out together every morn- 
ling, and Evelyn’s admiration of the Greek 
\imperceptibly developed into a passion, 
|which she first discovered when the time 
larrived for her to return home, and led her 


to urge Raptopolilos to make his contem- | 


| plated visit to the United States forthwith. 
| Raptopolilos was a social success. He 
| became a lion, and had more invitations out 
than he could possibly accept. Invariably 
|he was the escort of Evelyn Lisl. Mean- 
| while, Clarence Eustace disappeared from 
his old haunts and was never seen in society. 
| This was not a cause for more than passing 
comment, as the interests of the great rail- 
road with which he was connected fre- 
quently necessitated his making protracted 


excursions to various remote points. The | 


|stalwart Englishman had hada most re- 
markable history since adopting the United 
States as his home; but not altogether an 
}unparalleled one. He had actually worked 
as a laborer in the construction of the rail- 
road which he had now so much to do in 
|managing; but in a few years had, by 
merit and pluck, attained a position where 
he was enabled to resume his former place 
in society. 

One evening Eustace was among the late 
arrivals at a musicale. Nearly everybody 
j}there knew him, and he was met by in- 
| quiries on all hands relative to his absence. 
|In one corner, he caught sight of Evelyn 
| Lisle seated in an easy-chair, with a young 
|man on either side of it, and Raptopolilos 
jin front, while she kept up a running con- 
|versation with all three. Eustace joined 
lthe group and greeted her warmly. His 
| past attentions were so well known that 
any carelessness would have elicited much 
comment. 
| ‘Oh, you have not met Monsieur Raptop- 
| olilos,” she said. Then she performed the 
| ceremony of introduction. 
|} ‘**Monsieur is too dark, and I should say 
too handsome, for a Frenchman,” remarked 
|the Englishman, who had not canght his 
| new acquaintance’s name 

“Tam proud to say that I am a Greek,” 
Raptopolilos answered, with a piquant ac- 
cent which vaguely reminded Eustace of 
something—exactiy what he could not de- 
jtermine. In the features, too, there was 


|}something familiar; but he attributed this | 


impression to the fact that most faces have 
le resemblance to national types. 

‘‘T am afraid you have already prejudiced 
yourself with Mr. Eustace,” langhed Evelyn. 
‘‘He has an implacable prejudice against 
Greece and the Greeks.” 

“IT regret to hear that,” Raptopolilos 
said; ‘‘but I hope his prejudice does not 
arise from his having been a victim of 
Greekery. I once met a German who exe- 
crated everything pertaining to my country 
and its people because he bad lost heavily 
at baccarat.” 

‘“‘T am sure there are no Englishmen so 
stupid,” returned Eustace, who half resented 
the weak witticism, probably because it 
made Evelyn and the others laugh. 
| ‘‘Mr. Eustace has a better reason than that 





| for his antipathy to Greece,” said Evelyn. 
| “Some years ago he was captured by Greek 
| brigands, and nearly starved while being 
| held for a ransom that required half his 
| patrimony Is not that the story, Mr. 
| Eustace?” 

‘That is the story; but I am afraid you 
overstate my attitude towards Greece.” 

‘“‘But you remember,” laughed Evelyn, 
‘that when we talked of the Venus of 
Melos in the Louvre you said a woman with 
such a nose would be deformed, and that 
; you could never admire a woman, however 
| pretty her form, who had such a feature in 
| addition to red hair.” 
That scarcely proves antagonism to all 
| things Greek, though one who suffers im- 
prisonment for a month in a mountain pass 
is not likely to have an enthusiastic admi- 
| ration for the country.” 
| ‘**That, I should think, would be one of 
your most pleasant memories,” broke in 
| Raptopolilos. ‘Sucha romantic experience 
| falls to few people in this age. To me it 
| would give every hill and tree and flower 
} an added charm, and I should love to revisit 
| the scene and recall the association.” 

‘But I am not gifted with a romantic 
temperament,” said Eustace, coldly; ‘‘and, 
| however poetical, I can find no pleasure in 
| thongs that cut into the flesh, and hunger 
| that wastes one to a skeleton.” 
The Englishman was at least one whom 
|the fascinating Greek had not charmed. 
| Already Eustace was beginning to hate him. 
| That familiar something in Raptopolilos 
| which he could not define irritated him. He 
moved around the parlors during the in- 
|tervals between the numbers, and tried 
to converse pleasantly with his friends; 
but wherever he would go his eyes 
back to Evelyn Lisle. 
The Greek alone remained with her. The 
the.git lad suggested itself at the me- 


ment of this meeting that Raptopolilos was 








the man who had supplanted him; anq 


| Evelyn’s attitude towards her companion, 


restrained though it was by the surround. 
ings, turned this suspicion into a convic. 
tion. He resolved to seek an interview. 
The Greek was connected in his mind with 
| some sinister occurrence which he believed 
time would explain, and he intended, what. 
| ever the consequences, to inform Evelyn of 
this fact. 

Next day, when Eustace called, he was 
fortunate enough to find Evelyn alone. She 
threw away the novel she had been reading 
when he entered, and was effusive in her 
welcome. 

‘“T am very glad to find you alone,” 
| Eustace said; and in his straightforward 
| way continued: ‘‘and I am especially giad 
to find that your Greek friend is not here 
as I desire to speak of him.” 

Evelyn blushed deeply. 

‘‘Answer me truly, now that there is no 
longer any necessity for concealment,” con- 
| tinued the Englishman, after he had seated 

himself, ‘‘is not M. Raptopolilos the master 
of your heart?” 


i 


Evelyn bit uer ups nervously. ‘I cannot 
understand by what right you ask, Mr. 
| Eustace,” she replied, sharply. 

‘By the right of one who can never for- 
get the past, and will always prove himself 
a true friend.” 

‘*There are some things which everybody 
{has a right to hold secret, even from their 
dearest friends; but, as you say, there is 
no longer any necessity for concealment in 
this case. My relations with M. Raptopo- 
lilos are as you suggest.” 


‘There is no engagement, I hope?” 

‘‘There is not; but I see no reason why 
you should hope yea or nay in a matter 

which concerns me alone. I have forgotten 
|the past which may have prompted your 
hope, and I would advise you to do so, too.” 

“T am not thinking of myself—I am 
thinking of your future happiness.” 

**Indeed !” 

‘I do not know what knowledge you may 
have of M. Raptopolilos’ antecedents, but I 
have met him somewhere before, and I am 
sure time will prove him to be”—he was 
going to say, a scoundrel, but checked him- 
self—‘‘not a suitable husband.” 

“This is a remarkable development of 

| friendship,” said Evelyn, now blanched to 
a deathly pallor. ‘‘I would suggest that it 
would be more manly to vilify M. Raptopo- 
lilos in his own presence, and that it would 
be better to have some more tangible proof 
that his antecedents are dishonorable than 
| your mere suspicion of a successful rival. 
Allow me to say, however, that I met him 
in the best circles of Paris.” 

If you Knew more about the Parisian 
grande monde you might not think that an 
unguestionable proof of respectability. 
| However, your rebuke is just. I can only 
| ask your pardon, and assure you that per- 
| sonal pique did not enter, into my conduct, 
| which has been ill-advised, not to say fool- 
}ish.” 

Evelyn was silent for a moment, during 

whicn the heaving of her breast betrayed 
jher agitation. When she spoke, her voice 
| was broken. ‘Such a wound to a woman's 
| feelings, Mr. Eustace,” she said, ‘‘is;not so 
| easily pardoned that an admission of folly 
can be the price of forgiveness.” 

She managed to hold back her sobs until 
| the door had closed on Eustace, who said 
| not another word. but took his hat and left. 

Then she yielded to her emotion without 
any effort at restraint. 

The engagement of Raptopolilos and 
Evelyn was announced towards the end of 
the season, and excited little comment in 
view of the brilliant Mardi Gras bal masque 
which was to be given at Delmonico’s by 
Mrs. Shellenberger Van Beil as a farewell 
to the frivolities of fashion. The upper 
four hundred were all invited, and most of 
them attended. The most picturesque figure 
on the floor was a Greek mountaineer in 
embroidered kaftan, dark-red trousers, 
crimson sash, and fez. He flirted with 
Queen Elizabeth, and from the attitude of 
Sir Walter Raleigh towards them it could 
easily be seen that the gallant courtier was 
jealous of the virgin queen’s latest favorite. 

There was no difficulty in recognizing the 
| Greek, and little acumen was required to 
identify Evelyn Lisle in Queen Elizabeth; 
but no one was able to guess who imper- 
sonated Sir Walter Raleigh. 


| The courtier followed Raptopolilos and 
Miss Lisle wherever they went, and mani- 
fested no interest in anything else. At 
last, when Queen Elizabeth, having made 
| the round of the room and received all the 
admiration she presently desired, stopped 
apart from the motley throng to converse 
with her mountaineer, Sir Walter moved up 
behind the Greek, and placing his hand on 
Raptopolilos’ shoulder whispered in his ear: 

**Michael Demetraki, I know you now.” 

The Greek started, and a curse 
in the vernacular. Sir Walter made a most 
courtly bow to Elizabeth, and said : 

“IT pray your most gracious majesty to 
pardon thy attendant for a few moments. I 
have important business with him regarding 
thy relations with Greece, but twill require 
only a few moments to transact.” 

“To so faithful a servitor as Sir Walter 
Raleigh how could I refuse such a boon, es- 
pecially as my interests are concerned?” 
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The courtier again bowed profoundly ; | 
and then taking the arm of the Greek, who 
made no resistance, led him to an anteroom, | 
where they were alone. Then Sir Walter 
removed his mask and exposed the features 
of Clarence Eustace. The Greek was taken 
by surprise. He ground his teeth and 
clinched his hands as, panting, he waited 
for the Englishman to speak. 

‘Michael Demetraki, I know you now,” 
began Eustace in a firm voice, without a | 
trace of excitement. ‘Furthermore, I can | 
prove your identity by the photograph at 
the Greek consulate. I do not want to 
make & sceue or cause a scandal. There- 
fore I give you the option of leaving New 
York at once or having me hand you over to 
the police.” | 

Raptopolilos was thoroughly cowed. His | 
iplomb had entirely disappeared. ‘‘I will 
leave New York,” he said, after a moment's 
hesitation; ‘‘but how can my flight be ex- 
plained to Evelyn?” 

‘Leave that to me. Now take my arm.” 

Eustace replaced his mask, and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, arm in arm with the rough 
mountaineer, strode into the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth. ‘‘But yet one moment, 
your majesty,” said the courtier. ‘‘Anon I 
return.” 

Still arm-in-arm, he walked to the cloak 
room with the Greek. There he sent a 
waiter for writing materials, and dictated 
waile Raptopolilos wrote as follows : 


REUNITED AT LAST. 


‘Laura, you must go!” said her aunt. 
‘‘All this talk about not going into society 
any more is just rubbish; and I insist upon |“ 
your accompanying your uncle and myself. | P" 
Mrs. Irvington is very popular, very influ- 
ential, and will be sure to speak of you to 
her friends. Putting it in that light, even, 
it woula be policy to accept the invitation. 
You would be gratified, too. Her house is 
a museum of curiosities. In short, I want 
you to go.” 

Laura shook her head. 

‘Why don’t you tell her that there’s to be 
a first-rate beau there?” interposed her 
uncle. ‘‘Warren Creigh is to be there, isn’t | & 
he?” it 

Laura's face grew instantly flushed, then 
white again. 

“Did you say Grey?” she asked in a quiet 
undertone. 

“No, I said Creigh,” and her uncle/ fl 
spelled the name distinctly. ‘‘Quite an un- 
common fellow, | hear; an agent for two 
or three houses in the—what d’ye call it— 
business? Bric-a-brac, isn’t it? Where 
they buy all sorts of expensive fooleries, 
to set people crazy with.” 

Laura had slowly turned away. No one 
saw the flash of light that irradiated her 
face for one brief moment, or the unuttera- 
ble sadness of the look that succeeded it. 

** Yes. Warren is Mrs.  Irvington’s 
‘nephew,” said Mr. Everly. ‘Her brother 
Warren's father, is a very queer old gentle- | 
man, as most collectors are. He is only on 
a visit now, for you know the Creighs live | ¢ 
in New York. 

Little more was said on the subject, only, 

Laura was leaving the room for the | 
| night she paused irresolutely by her aunt’s | 
chair. 

“Aunt, do you think my gray silk would 
do?” she asked almost in a whisper. 

‘To be sure, with a set of new ribbons— 
|capitally well,” was the response. ‘So 
you’ve changed your mind?” she asked, | 


will 


‘I do not love you, and therefore I leave 

America. It 1s better for us both. 
PauL RAPTOPOLILOS.” 

This was addressed to Evelyn Lisle, and 
Eustace took possession of it. Then the 
Greek took his greatcoat, and in a few min- 
utes was driven off in a coupe.” as 

Queen Elizabeth was the centre of attrac- 
tion when Raleigh joined her again. Soon 
the others moved away, and the well-known 
voice of Eustace replaced the feigned tones | 
of the courtier as he said ina low voice: 

Raptopolilos has gone.” 

‘Where?” 
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beauty was its shape. 
by a small dark store I saw some little | 
pieces of old Italian ware, the designs of 
which attracted my fancy. 
they were not as beautiful as that little 


times. 
and took my precious bit of work from its 
long seclusion. 
starving condition, having had nothing to 
eat for nearly 24 hours. 
beg? 
carried the pitcher at once to the little dark 
store I have spoken of, thinking it might 
bring a dollar or two. 
young man to whom I made the offer to sell 
gave me $10. 


several bits of ware, and—” 


Mr. Creigh. 


porcelain decorator. 


where he spent his spare hours, and rated 
him soundly. 
usual nonsense of lovers; 
tures over virtue, worth and beauty, and 
begged his old father, almost on his knees, 
to see the woman he adored. 
man had a heart like flint, or like adamant, 
whichever is hardest, and would 
to him. 
which kept him 


pitcher, did you?” 


| wonder he didn’t. 
would injure the sale. 
|marvellous piece of deception [ ever saw.” | Appears. 


known it, I could have made 


l 
One day, in passing Newman Hall. 


A tall, thin, broad-shouldered man is pick- 

ing his way through the crowd that is pass- 
ing to and fro on Westminster Bridge. He 
is as soldierly as one of her Majesty's 
red-coated foot guards who are on duty at 
the Abbey below. Inform he resembles Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field; in face he reminds one of 
ronld ‘we Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. He strides along 
could Wwe : : 
; Bimbly, and from his closely buttoned coat 
it is quickly seen that he is a minister of the 
Gospel. He swings along until he comes 
within sight of Christ Church. It is Sun- 
day night. The bells are pealing out mer- 
rily, and, after glancing at his watch and 
then toward the west, where the sun is 
slowly setting, he starts into the vestry of 
the big, grimy-looking building. A score 
or more of persons recognize him and ex- 
tend their hands. 

It is Newman Hall, London’s famous pul- 
pit orator, and Christ Church is one of the 
| best known in the big city. Sunday even 

ing church service in London begins at 
6.30. An usher at the door stands ready to 
show visitors to seats. The church is al- 
ready well filled. The organist is playing 
return, talked the a delightful interlude. The men and 
went into rap- | women who compose the choir are in their 
|places. A quartet of boys, with hymn-book 
in hand, have a front seat. From the light 
streaming through the stained-glass win- 
dows and the flicker of the half-Surned-on 
gas jets one gets an interior view of a stol- 
idly built church. The seats are comforta- 
ble and the aisles spacious. A dozen stone 
columns support a gallery running trom one 
end or the church to the other. The pulpit 
“Yes,” was the low answer. |is adjoining the organ, and high up, so all 
“Well, the rogue didn’t tell me that. I | may see the preacher. It is of carved mar- 
Perbaps he thought it | ble, massive and handsome. A door opens 
Why, it’s the most | and the white-robed tigure of the preacher 
, He is followed by an assistant. 
| The evening lessons are read, and then the 
| prayers begin. While another hymn is be- 
ing sung the preacher walks hurriedly back 


But I thought 


tcher I had decorated in more prosperous 
An idea struck me. I hurried home 


We were then in almost a 
Hlow 
I think I would rather have died. 
To my surprise, the 


I spent some of that moncy 
1 buying colors, and after that I decorated 


‘And that young man was my son,” said 


Laura looked down. Her cheeks were 
ushed. 


And that young man fell in love with the 


“Sir!” exclaimed Laura, indignant. 
“Yes, he did—I found him out. I learned 


He, in 


But the old 


not listen 
Then I sent him away on business, 
from home for months 
and so—and so—you painted that 


ogether 


“*T didn’t intend to deceive, sir.” 
“Of course you didn’t. But, if I had 
a fortune off 


! i : " 
. | a ‘ ; s you. I could, upon my honor; and for you, | to his room. In a moment he reappears 
a > rj re aw < . y sé ’ . ’ J “ d ’ fs . “ S, 
He will soon have left New York for | smiling. Good. I'm glad. ¥ too. I'll do it yet—unless you've lost the | this time robed in black. 
Europe. ‘Just to see him once more, if we never art.” : ; 
‘‘What do you mean?” | meet again!” murmured Laura to . 


herself, 
| passionately, as she gained her own room. 
‘‘And he has forgotten, too. ‘Three years 
—and I am so changed!” 

The night of the party, if party it can be 
| called, came; and they were all seated at 
} the table. 

‘Ah, but the prettiest thing in my col- 
lection, and the thing I value the most, is a 
|} small piece of majolica,” said Mrs. Irving- 
| ton. 

‘‘Hetty, go bring me the little pitcher,” | 
she said to the servant. ‘‘It is in the side | 
cabinet. And, I pray, be very careful. 
Here it is, my idol,” she added, displaying 
am lan exquisite little pitcher of antique shape. 


“Young ladies of today are not so prone 
to faint as the belles of a century ago, and 
I know you will control yourself while I | 
impart disagreeable news. I do so in the 
ball room because there will be all the more 
reason for you to control yourself.” 

Behind her mask he could not see how 
pale she was, but her quick breathing be- 
trayed her nervousness. 

‘Tell me all,” she said. 
and can trust you.” 

He gave her Raptopolilos’ note, which she 
read. 

‘It is better so for us both,” she repeated 
as she tore the note in fragments. ‘‘I 


“I do not fear, 


. . " , 
sure it is better for me. TThereis more in| ‘‘Isn’t it is a beauty?” she asked. ‘‘It’s | 
this than the message tells; but I do not | over 300 years old. Think of it!” | 


want to know what it is. It must be a The pitcher passed from hand to hand. | 
strong motive that compels a man to fly so| Laura looked at it curiously, as it went | 
suddenly; but I am grateful that I am | around. 
spared the exposure. I loved Raptopolilos,| ‘‘Oh,” she said, or rather gasped, as it | 
but such an occurrence as this soon turns | came into her hands. ‘‘Why it looks like | 
love to hate. The world, 1 suppose, will|an old friend! I know it. It was once | 
have a great deal to say about the broken | mine!” 
engagement.” The tears came into her eyes. Her aioe! 
“The world will have little to say, for an- | ion, for a&Mmoment, was blurred. As Laura | 
nouncements of engagements are made | passed it on the precious bit of ware came | 
every week with no foundation, and scarce- | in contact with a pitcher close at hand; and | 
ly cause a thought. You are wise ia acting | in another moment was lying in three 
so coolly, and will do well to remain here | pieces on the table cover. 
until every body else is going.” “Gracious heavens! is it broken?” cried 
“T feel able to do so, and will remain. | Mrs. Irvington, starting up, breathless and 
M. Raptopolilos had engaged me for several | pale. 
dances. Won't you substitute your name| ‘‘Yes, I’m sure it’s mine,” said Laura, 
for his on my card?” | rapidly and inconsequently. ‘‘But—I’m so | 
‘‘Most certainly.” sorry! Still, if any one has imposed upon | 
In the middle of the second waltz Eu- | you, Mrs. Irvington, you ought to know it. | 
stace asked Evelyn to be his wife, now that |I painted this little pitcher myself. See. | 
her heart and hand were again her own to | After I had painted it it was broken into | 
bestow. three pieces; and while it was waiting to be 
“You still love me, then, after all that has | mended I tried my color on the inside of 
passed !” one of the fragments. There it is. Oh, yes, 
“I love you more than ever.” this was my work.” 
“But how can you forgive me for my| ‘‘Quite impossib'e,” said Mrs. Irvington, 
folly?” jicily. The person who sold it to me would 
‘There is nothing to forgive.” | not have deceived me for the world, and I 
‘*Then—yes.” 


| paid $50 for it.” 

After the hour for unmasking, the Greek ‘*Fifty dollars!” exclaimed Laura. ‘‘Why, 
was missed. In response to the many in-|I sold it for $10, and thought that was a 
quiries Evelyn and Eustace said he had | wonderful price. I beg pardon,” she added, 
been called away suddenly. 


the color rushing over her face. ‘‘I forgot 


“I believe you were once captured by |—I was so astonished—I am very, very 
Greek brigands,” said one young lady to | sorry”— 


Eustace. 
“Yes; several years ago I fell into the 


‘‘Never mind,” said Mrs. Irvington, gra- 
ciously, as they rose from the table. 
hands of a band, and was held for ransom.” | ‘‘John,” she added, turning to her brother, 

“How romantic! And what was the | ‘‘why don’t you come to my help? You sold 
name of the robber-king?” |me the ware.” 

“Michael Demetraki.”— James O. G.| But John only pulled at his venerable 


you lost sight of my son—of Warren?” 
was on the eve of traveling. 
of an aunt, the wife of my mother’s brother, 


whom we had supposed was dead; and then 


died nearly a year ago, and”- 


| response. 


| He strides grandly across to the pulpit, 
| 


“Oh, no, indeed, I could paint quite as | nimbly walks up the stairs and falls on his 


well, and better now. Try me. I want | knees, while one hand clasps the pulpit rail, 
work.” jand the other is placed restlessly on his 

“We'll see—we'll see,” was the dry re-| head. The singing ceases. The tones of 
sponse. “Bat tell me more. Of course | the organ die away. Every eye is on the 


|preacher. Slowly he begins to pray. 
| hands move nervously. His sentences are 
slowly uttered. He stops for a moment and 
|removes the hand from his head. His face 
jis cut as clean as a cameo. Short gray 
we moved to this city, where my mother | Whiskers adorn hie cheeks. His upper lip 

P }and chin are cleanly shaved. THis eyebrows 


His 
He sent me a letter when he 
Then I heard 


““T did, sir. 


- : ; , | are bushy and his forehead high. The 

‘Well, well, don’t cry my dear, don’tery,” | sijence lasts only for a moment. The gas 
said the old man tugging violently at his | j, suddenly turned on full force. The 
beard. ‘‘There’s plenty of money in those i is “ 


slender fingers of yours—and—and I don’t ee ese petit re oa - 
wonder the boy fell in love with you, upon brook. Then comes a Niagara of awe | 
vais ‘tivoenl ot ig sapere pane: jand a fervid par oe Dae —— the congrega- 
ou myself, ac 2 2 OF SOM \tion joins. Another hymn, ‘Look, ye 
fusion, the sound of voices, the opening of | saints, the sight.is glorious!” The preacher 
doors, the hearty welcome. Laura dimly | Degins promptly with the choir. Those 


saw the entrance of Warren, tall, sturdy, near can hear his shrill falsetto voice as he 
sun browned. The old man had Warren's 


rowr mal | distinctly enunciates every word. After 
hand in his, and was bringing him toward |this he begins his sermon. Not a 
her. Her heart beat with violence; her) .eat in the vast church is vacant. The 


eyes were misty; she saw the father whis- 
per to his son; then she knew that he was 
beside her whose slightest word was music 
to her ear. 

“I’ve not forgotten the old majolica,” 
said Warren softly. 

‘‘You knew it was not majolica,” was her 


speaker repeats his text twice, in a clear, 
ringing voice. 

His discourse is a plea for faith. A sim- 
ple, touching, eloquent address, made doubly 
|interesting, for the preacher is an orator 
jand a master of gesticulation and dramatic 
|style. In America he might be called the- 
jatric, perhaps. Nota word is lost on the 

‘‘T knew it was a thousand times better,” | audience from the beginning until the final 
he said. ‘Laura, I seem to be ina dream. |amen. He uses his arms and hands freely. 
I had not the most distant expectation of | Sometimes pounds his desk. Again throws 
seeing you tonight. I thought I had lost | back his shoulders, and with upturned face 
you forever, and my father is in love with | pleads for mercy for the sinful. Then 
you. Hetold me so. This is indeed hap- | when he has something forcible to say he 
piness, for if you have won his héart there | leans over the rail and shakes his long, thin 
is some hope for me, that is—if——” | finger at his auditors. Again, in an agony 

But he needed only to look in her face to | of doubt he sinks on his knees, covers his 
see confirmation of his dearest wish. | face with his hands, and remains for a mo- 

“Lf they could only be reunited!” said a| ment in silent prayer. He sobs, and here 
voice near. and there in the audience women wipe the 

“They are,” he answered. Then he looked | tears from their eyes. When it is all over 
up, startled by his own premeditated reply. | he announces that an open-air meeting will 

Mrs. Irvington stood opposite, with the | be held in front of the church at the close 
little pitcher held together between her of the sermon. Those who wait find a 
hands. couple of hundred men and women in the 

“That is, I mean—you see before you, | Westminster Road. In the midst of them 
dear aunt, my future wife,” he added, | rises the gaunt form of Newman Hall. His 
stammering. face is still turned heavenward, and his 

Down went the pitcher, and now there shrill falsetto voice is high above all others 
were six pieces instead of three. | singing ‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.”— 

“Pll never forgive you,” said Mrs. Irv- | London cor. Mail and Express. 





Duffy, in Belford’s Magazine. | beard and held his tongue; and the party 


ee ‘ , od j ; 2 old gentleman 
y - 3 De Quincey, is an in- separated into groups, the ol 1 
paler, CAs Seteeen 16 \gulnoey still following Laura; and Laura’s aunt 


ns “aS . ding t : g 
tes Eiiceunce ok ties Goo beaee tes, he condoling with her friend upon the subject 
mis s is to 8 se that it | of her loss. } i 
apy Aipchncnnsd ee alld dyna 1 and “I did sell that pitcher to my sister for 
and therefore that they are purely passive $50,” said Mr. John Creizh, seating himself 
to its effects. But this is not so; it is by comfortably on the lounge which Laura 
the reaction of the mind upon the notices had taken, with ee aap ie I , 
of the ear (the matter coming by the senses, PD pone er to say so, Was Laura’s 
th at the pleasure at, Sm ; 
pan. abe yr rn! A it a en “ow **But, Miss Singleton, I also understood 
ple of equally good ear differ so much in| ‘at the ware was 200 years old. The per- 
this point from one another. All that class son who purchased it from you told me so.” 
of ideas which can be available in such a|, “And: so it was, before I painted it. It 
case has a language of representative feel- belonged to my ancestors—a little, white, 
ings gues plain bit of earthern ware, whose only 


ington, half laughing, half pettishly; vce am 
‘“*there’s $50 gone.” ‘ a ~e E : 
| And the old man in the background, | Cats have not attained a high reputation 


for intelligence, but instances take place 
occasionally which go far toward redeem- 
ing their characters from suspicion of stu- 
pidity. A beautiful cat which enjoyed the 
favor of a family took such pains to do her 
duty on one occasion that there could be no 
doubt that she possessed some power of 
reasoning. She came to her mistress much 
disturbed, displaying by restless actions 
great distress. [t was evident after watch- 
ing her, that she wished her mistress to 
follow her. When this was done, and the 
mistress went down after excited pussy, 
there was found in the pantry another cat 
calmly enjoying the inside of a custard pie. 
The contented purr of the Arst cat at bring- 
‘ ing the recreant to justice was amusing. 


| — his long silvery heard, said to him- 
| self : 
‘It is a great deal better to break sham 
majolica than to break real hearts.”—New 
| York Journal. 


| The archeologists of Norway have pur 
| sued researches into the early population 
jot the country as far north as 70 deg., 15 
min. The results show a large population 
}in prehistoric times, but not one given to 
|agriculture. No bronze objects are found, 
| and the cnclusion is reached that the men 
| of the early iron age were the first to affect 
them, those of the bronze age never having 
reached the northern parts. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 


‘‘Greenery-yallery” grows the grass on 
our beautiful Common. 


Newport fashionables can think of little | 


else than the Van Alen grand fancy undress 
ball. 

Another Johnstown flooded! Are these 
people sinners above all others that Johns- 


towns are wiped out? 


The literary fad just now is the tabulat- | 


ing of ‘‘Books That Have Hindered Me.” 
How about the book-agents? 

A Boston girl tore open an envelope on 
Winter street the other day, and remarked, 
“By gosh! he’s written again.” 


H. J 
admin- 


At 4 o’clock each afternoon, Dr. 
Schenck, successor to ‘‘Al” Watts, 
isters ‘‘cold pisen” to stray dogs. 

The Wanamaker postage stamp is eagerly 
looked for. It is rumored that its die will 
bear the classic bust of Baby McKee. 


Gas vitiates the air of a living room, and 
it is a high proof of the sanitary wisdom of 
young lovers that they generally extinguish 
it. 

The estimated population of the United 
States is about 64,000,000. Can you pass 
examination on the figures at this time to- 


|to be a kind of hind-thought about adver- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


|reader is at large who once suffered the 


phrase to appear to the world as a ‘‘bouquet | 
|made in the face of the controverting | 
| statement concerning the late Miss Maria | 


| of heroes.” cal 

| A trusting advertiser in the Westfield 

| 'Times wants to recover a gold thimble lost 

| several years ago, marked ‘‘-——— —— ——-;’ 
also another, marked ‘‘——- ——- ——;” lost 

| within a year or thereabouts. There seems | 


tising in Westfield. 


It may not be generally understood, but | 
all the yards upon yards of ribbons and | 
frills that go to make up the summer girls | 
stock-in-trade are merely fish-lines; and | 
where’s the harm? If the immortal Walton 
may be believed,‘‘God never did make a more 
calm, quiet, innocent recreation than ang- 
ling.” 


| 





The West End Company has rooted out 
its last relic of the electric conduit system, 
and the overhead wires now stretch from 
Brighton to Park Square. This is very | 
kind of the management, but if it would | 
land its patrons on the other side of the 
Common it would do still more to pacificate | 
malcontents. 

We do not wish to be dictatorial, but un- | 
less you want to figure as an old fogy to 
your juniors do not speak of a thunder 





morrow? ; 

Some of our seaside absentees would 
shiver in the sun if they were to see the 
‘hired girl,” disporting herself on the front 
piazza in the best willow chair. 


The aeronaut takes his life in his para- 
chute when he goes sky-larking, but he 
considers it infinitely better than an exist- 
ence in which nothing ever happens. 


It is somewhat fatiguing to reflect upon 
the obituary notices that will be in order 
for the next half century or more, on the 
survivors of the Johnstown flood. 


It should be impressed upon the juvenile 
mind that fly poison as a beverage is open 
to objection. The mortuary record has 
opened for the season and is swelling apace. 


It is discouraging to the free flow of 
ideas to have the copy flend receive your 
editorial article, written ‘‘against space,” 
with the cold remark, ‘‘Too long, I'll bet a 
horse.” rrr 

Now that the Fourth is over, the bottom 
is supposed to have dropped out of Boston, 
You would hardly think it though, when 
you tried to edge through a Washington 
street jam. 


A Paris correspondent remarks that 
American costumes at the Exposition, 
though rich, betray themselves by a certain 
lack of homogeneousness. 0, sisters, let 
it not occur again! 


This is the season when by spending a 
couple of days out of town, you may insure 
the appearance of your name in the full 
bravery of type in the society columns of 
the new spaper. 


The Muses have suoveniet to the weath- 
er —first Melpomene, then Thalia, and now 
Euterpe fags out. We can get along with- 
out these frivolous creatures, but be it un- 
derstood Minerva is always awake and at 
home, in Boston. 


Life has left a pleasant taste in the mouth 
of merry little Marshall Wilder. More 
self-satisfied and serene autobiographical 
remarks it would be hard to find than are 
interlarded between his reminiscences of 
‘The People I’ve Smiled With. F 





Neither rhyme. nor reason can express a 
Providence girl’s idea of love. In asixteen 
page love letter exhibited in court the other 
day the word “darling” occurred thirty- 
seven times, and yet the girl in the case 
said it was ‘‘a cold, unfeeling epistle.” 


Visitors to the } Paris exposition are car- 
ried heavenward via the Eiffel tower ele- 
vator, at the rate of $1 per thousand feet. 
Jacob’s ladder was less expensive, and made 
better connections, but you could hardly 
expect Paris to be chosen as one of its 
termini. 


A Washington street show offers a real 
banquet of horrors In the form of realistic 
representations of the Conemaugh flood. 


shower when you mean an electric storm, 
and do not say ‘‘struck by lightning” when 
you mean ‘“‘electrocided.” It is not known 
up to date whether Jove has any new-fan- 
gied name for his thunder-bolts, but he 
hurls hem in the good aa a way. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Before finding one’s niche in life,—or, to 
hint at progression—before striking “the 
royal road to fame and fortune, & person | 
usually tries to do sundry things that are , 
wholly out of his sphere. He endeavors to 
hew his way through life against the grain. 
It is half-hearted business, and produces 
few telling results. “If I couid only find 





looking up from the week's pile of mend- 
ing. ‘‘Other people, who do brain work, 
are just as busy, and work just as many 
hours, but it must be so delightful to feel 
that in spending hours in reading and writ- 
ing and thinking, one is not wasting time 
but is actually doing real work and com- 
manding real pay!” 





Commercially speaking, there is no ques- 
tion but many a twenty-five-dollar-a-week 
woman is doing three-dollar work. Women 
fritter away their talents in cheap employ- 
ment or in frivolity, who arecapable of real, 
honest service to the world. The executive 
ability that makes a certain woman the rec- 
ognized head of every church entertainment, 
sewing-circle, temperance organization, or 
what not, might be put to effective use, 
carpers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
in the management of broader affairs. 





It is not, however, the opportunity to 
‘“‘manage” for which the talented woman 
sighs, as she sits from morning till night, 
darning stockings, fitting in patches, and 
planning the minutest detail of wardrobe 
for perhaps six to eight members of the 
family. The housekeeper and mother has 
quite managing enough to satisfy her. But 
notevery woman is a natural seamstress, 
and, unhappily, not every woman a born 


to make circumstances bend that she may 
follow the lead of her natural inclination, 
whether toward science, art, literature, me- 
chanics, or a profession, while she turns 
over the work that custom and not choice 
has allotted her, to some one who aspires to 
just that occupation. 





Now and then a woman arranges those 
things so easily and naturally that even a 
crabbed woman-hater would see the ab- 
surdity of relegating her to the washtub 
or to the sewing machine. She usually has 
enough ingrained domesticity to enable her 
to superintend a household, and keep the 
domestic machinery smoothly running, 


meantime accomplish in her office or ‘‘work- 
shop.” She does not scorn to do the occa- 
sional bit of sewing, or in an emergency, 





| affairs 


;@ phrase that has found its way 
jmind of 
| witnessed the deplorable waste of power | 


time to do something that I like to do,’ | 
a weary housekeeper sighed the other day, | 


cook. The pity lies in her not being able | 


i 
‘Taprones of a **becueah of iccieiaa REIS | ton supply absences in the kitchen, simply | 


| because she has proved herself capable of 


filling a wider sphere. This assertion is 


|Mitchell that is now going the rounds. 
According to some veracious chronicler, 
when a well-known man, who believed 
any woman incapable of regulating her 
without masculine assistance, ven- 
tured to remonstrate with Miss Mitchell for 
|going so far every morning to get her 


breakfast, and suggested that she should | 


| boil an egg and make a cup of coffee in her 
|own room, she drew herself to her full 
height and answered: ‘‘And 
worth no more than to boil eggs?” 





The ‘‘feminive logic” will fasten this 
little anecdote home to some woman, how- 
ever illy it may have fitted Miss Mitchell, 


l unless the Lrish wit that perpetrated it lays | 
| claim to the credit. 


The egg-boiling reminds one, however, 
|of the figurative boiling eggs on Mt. Etna, 
to the 
onlookers not a few who have 
Pegasus to 
setting a 
to earning 


|resulting from harnessing 
|dray cart, or in other words, 
;} woman like Harriet Martineau 

her living, as at one time seemed imminent, 
| by shirt-making. She could make beautiful 
|shirts. Years of her life were spent in at- 
taining proficiency in the art. She was 


taught to draw threads to cut the garment | 


by, draw threads to guide her seams, and 
to take fine, regular stitches, only two 
threads of the finest material being taken | 
| for each stitch. So went health, strength 
and nerve force, while the great, powerful | 
| brain lay undeveloped that was capable of | 
earning the pay of hundreds of = shirt- 
| makers. 


| on — 


And if she had married, chances are 
| Slender indeed, that with all her proficiency 
| she would have been able to make a shirt 
that her husband conld have worn without 
grumbling. 

Husbands are made that way. 


They give their order to a man and 
women make up the garments, but the 
wearers do not think of it in that light, 
and so, bless their hearts, they are happy. 


} 


And their wives ought to 
They are ‘‘so much in.” 


be, surely. 





There are some occupations of homely 
domestic nature that may be performed 
mechanically, while the mind is far and 
away in another realm. A woman in 
humble circumstances, the writer of a 
certain poem which attracted much favor- 
able attention upon its appearance, assured 


that it all came to her, as she did the weekly 
ironing for her family. It is quite possible 
that the most common-place garment may 
be embossed with the thoughts and fancies 
of the sewer, who may yet transfer them to 
; paper in some hour of rare leisure. But for | 


round of duties, is not the most unfavor- 
able fleld for thought or invention. 





To make one’s thoughts bring about large 





that the hands be relieved from the time- 
,;consuming details of mechanical work. 
| Young girls should not be allowed to drift | 
| into womanhood in the usual aimless | 
|fashion. It should be possible to de- 


what manner of talents the fair exterior en- 


velopment wonld make a 
mother than the 
band-hunting, 
After marriage the pressure of family cares 


humiliating one of hus- 





| der the necessary mental apprenticeship to 
|a chosen calling, peculiarly difficult. A 


employ an extra seamstress, parlor maid, 
nurse, or pastry cook, while she experi- 
ments to see whether she has within her- 
self the ‘‘makings of a genius.” 


is my time | 


j 
a 
| 


the Observer that it was all thought out, or | 


| the boiling of the tea-kettle the problem of | 
steam navigation might have remained long | 
unsolved. The household, with its homely | 


and visibie results, however, it is necessary | 


|termine during the years of maidenhood | 
closes, and their encouragement and de- | 
more praise- | 
worthy and profitable occupation for the | 


now laid to her charge. | 


and the constraints of conventionality ren- | 


The ‘bareses of ddenneticly fits closely 
|and before assuming it, the young woma, 
would do well to ascertain whether she has 
pinions growing that will make trial flig}s, 
seem a necessity by and by. 





Nothing succeeds like success. Let her 
choose her line of endeavor, reach the pojn; 
of actual achievement and then her friends 
and circumstances themselves seem to eo. 
operate with her to make her surroundings 
a help, rather than an impassable hedg: 





No woman’s life should be too full or too 
busy to spare a few sacred years for th, 
fulfilment of the highest functions of her 
being,—the holy rites of motherhood. The 
years are few and fleeting when baby arms 
jcling around the neck, and little velvye 
cheeks are pillowed on the breast. The 
|are happy, sacred, beautiful days, and lif; 
fails to carry its richest blessing to th, 
woman who is denied them. Their experj 


y 


ences will deepen and enrich the natur 

| ana give the key that must else be wanting 
to the profoundest depths of love’s sacrific: 
and consecration. 


When the little feet set out on the high 
way of childhood, soon to merge into _ma- 
|turity, the wise mother may still guid 
|them, still surround the impressible littl 
nature with the influence of her own, 





still 
[listen to the nightly confidences and speak 
| the gentle ‘‘word in season,” while she finds 
| it possible to bring her own individual as 
piration to attainment, according to th 
gifts which God has given her. 





| The waste of time among the dilettant 
| women of society is appalling, and even 
|among the large class in moderate circum 
stances who, rather than maintain a hon: 
| of their own, subject themselves to the dis 
comforts of ‘‘boarding.” ‘I idle a great 
deal,” one of this class answered, in reply 
to a question as to the employment of |! 
time. 


| 
| 


We not meant 
means something, surely, 


to “idle.” Lif 
though we may 
fail to spell it out, and we cannot afford to 
stagnate, brain and body, while its years 
slip by. A woman who can be content to 
‘‘idle” her life away must be a mistake of 
nature, and is presumably good for nothing 
else. 


were 





The opposite danger lies in keeping th 
tension always drawn. Time-saving be- 
comes so much of a habit that the necessity 
for the recuperation of the forces is often 
overlooked. An amusing reminder of the 
tyranny of this habit comes to mind. 

A mother seated herself one day, with 
empty hands, in the room where her litt 
two-year-old was playing. 

The child looked up, saw the mother 
“idling,” and at once dropped her toys and 
| toddled off to the table from which sl: 
| dragged down a book. With her sharp |it- 
|tle interrogatory ‘“‘Eh?” she crossed the 
| room and laid it in her mother’s hands, ai 
lw vent back to her play, happy. 
| 





| 





It may or may not have been economy of 
time, according to the choice. 

“Time wasted is existence, used is life,” 
but the average book lies in the ‘‘between 
and betwixt” region, and it is a sort « 
busy idleness to spend one’s time upon it. 





The laborer rests on his spade. 
F laborers seem to think that is what a spad 
s for. The Observer went out of town 
thts week, and some street obstruction 
| obliged the span of fine bays to come to 4 
| halt beside a gang of street laborers. 
There is no occasion for inquiry as 
| whether said bays were harnessed w 4 
street car or to a chariotee. Suffice it 
Say they conveyed the Observer out of 
| town. 


Some 


i _—_——_ 


| It would not seem to be interesting work 
to shovel earth and stones into a dum 
| cart. The Observer wondered when the 
| bays first stopped, whether those men took 
jany interest, in their work, or were merely 


| wife hesitates to request her husband to ‘laboring like automatons, but as the delay 
whatever achievements she may in the | 


was protracted there was time to reach 4 
| conclusion. It gets very interesting, sor 
| of stimulative, to shovel away the pile, 22° 


scrape clearings till the pavement show! 
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through. There is always the ambition to 
widen the space, to cut down the division 
between your excavation and that of the 
next man, and to try to throw two shovel- 
fuls of earth to your neighbor's one. 





It seemed strange that this last ambition 
did not seem to appeal to this laboring 


“gang.” 





They showed a curious inclination to rest 
on their spades. 


And the Observer made a little mental 
note that it might not be a bad idea person- 
ally to try the virtue of the plan. 





But while the stones flew,—and the dust 
more’s the pity! the Observer seemed to 
hear that weary housekeeper saying, ‘‘I 
wish I could find time to do something that 
I like to do;” and it seemed reasonable to 
admit that, regardless of sex or circum- 
stances, life is labor, and only death is rest. 
oo 


WHAT AN OLD LADY REMEMBERS. 


XIV. 

She has often said that those who con- 
demn, as exaggerated, the old-school theo- 
logical views portrayed in ‘‘John Wara, 
Preacher,” can have neither memories nor 
grandmothers. Both the incidents and the 
hymns which in the pages of that clever ro- 
mance have proved the seed of so much 
controversy she can match and outmatch, 
she says, from her own experiences and rec- 
ollections. The atmosphere of lurid hope- 
lessness created by the teaching and preach- 
ing of the old Calvinistic doctrines hung 
over every spiritual aspiration of her child- 
hood like a fog, and shut out every ray of 
sunlight and every breath of free wind. 
Fortunately for the Redthorns, they were 
far from a morbid or introspective race; 
and to their sturdy vitality and every day 
common sense, death and judgment, con- 
cerning which they accepted, in all good 
faith, the views thundered forth by the 
hour together from the preacher’s desk, 
seemed to them things too remote to cause 
them a moment’s personal uneasiness. 
Besides which there must have been, the 
Old Lady says, something in the lovely ex- 
emplification of essential Christianity daily 
shown them in their mother’s life, which 
went far to antidote the theories of Christi- 
anity which met them otherwise. It was 
one application of these theories which 
made of the Sabbath a thing whose very 
recollection makes one cry, with Long- 
fellow, 

“Oh, why will man with his austerities 
Shut out the blessed sunshine aud the light, 
And make of thee a dungeon of despair!” 

The old New England Sabbath began at 
six o’clock Saturday night; but as it vir- 
tually ended at six on Sunday, one suspects 
a compromise of theology with human na- 
ture, in thus dividing an intolerable tedium 
with a night of merciful unconsciousness. 
Even with such a break Sunday used to 
outlast, by double, the length of every 
happy working day; and there were mo- 
ments when the Redthorns used to think 
that the crack of doom, even with lively 
anticipations of what, in their unregenerate 
state was likely to follow it, would be a 
welcome interruption. Church-going, by 
itself, was penance enough for all the sins 
they were likely to commit in the course of 
a week. Nothing more wretchedly depress- 
ing, more calculated to repel youthful 
hearts from all things high and sacred, 
could be imagined, than the two hours 
passed sitting upright in the hardest kind 
of pew, and listening to the hardest kind of 
doctrine. The Old Lady says that in all 
her childish church-going she cannot re- 
member listening to one sermon which set 
forth the loving kindness of God. To 
‘shake sinners over the mouth of the pit,” 
was the pleasing task in which preachers 
seemed to vie one with another; to paint 
awful pictures of the grave and the worm, 
of torment and fire and despair, seemed to 
be all their ideal of the duty of a shepherd 
to his sheep. And as to the hymns with 
which these exhortations were diversified, 
the Old Lady remembers the now famous 
one of ‘John War,” 


“My thoughts on awful subjects roll,” 


as being by no means among the most 
ferocious of them. As an example of the 
hymn-literature of her day, and the cruel 
and brutal use made of its possibilities, she 
recalls a certain funeral-day which stands 
apart in her memory, symbolic, in a way, 
of the theology of her childhood. It was 
the funeral of a poor old woman, who had 
long outlived kith and kin and good for- 
tune. She had been all her life a kindly, 
harmless soul, somewhat thriftless perhaps, 
but gentle and well-meaning. Her home was 
a tumble-down old house on a farm which 
since her husband’s death had wholly run 
to waste; she being dependent on such 
charity as the neighbors who remembered 
her happler days, were willing to give her. 
It was her great misfortune that in her last 


days—she was long past eighty when she 
died—she sought sometimes, in strong 
drink, when she could find pennies to buy 
it and a messenger to bring it to her, for- 
getfulness that she was old and ailing, 
childless and lonely and helpless. Her 
brief fits of intoxication, harmful to no 
one but herself, were of course a shock and 
a scandal to the rigid Puritan community : 
though not even for knowledge of them 
was kindness to the poor old soul relaxed. 
Her death-day came at last: a weary, and it 
must have been a most welcome falling 
asleep, without any word of confession or 
regret; it may have been—God knows !— 
that she felt that when all was said there 
were explanations due to her as well as 
from her, in that mysterious account she 
was turning her face to meet, but she 
passed without a sign. And on her funeral- 
day, the officiating clergyman preached a 
discourse which was remembered in that 
community for many a day: a holding up 
of the poor life just ended, as an awful ex- 
ample of one ‘unprepared to meet her 
God ;” a picturing, in the blackest words in 
all his black vocabulary, of the fiery 
agonies to which the soul had fled, conclud- 
ing with the solemn repetition of this hymn, 
which the Old Lady respectfully commends 
to the critics of the ‘‘impossibilities” of 
“John Ward :” 


“ Behold the aged sinner goes, 
Laden with guilt and heavy woes, 
Down to the regions of the dead, 
With endless curses on her head. 


The dust returns to dust again; 

The soul in agonies of pain 

Ascends to God, not there to dwell, 
But hear her doom, and sink to hell.”’ 

It is along time ago; but the Old Lady 
says that the effect of those words, piti- 
lessly shouted forth over the open coffin 
from which looked piteousty up that old, 
seamed, weary, pain-lined face, will never 
cease to be a part of her consciousness; 
and when she hears lamentations over the 
atheism of this our time she recognizes 
how inevitable such atheism is; for a pen- 
dulum must sweep as far to one side of its 
true centre as it it has been made to sweep 
to the other. 

Of all the days of her church-going, she 
remembers but one experience which brings 
with it, in recollection, a pleasant emotion. 
There was, in the little village, a very aged 
negress, who had been brought there by a 
rich family atter a sojourn in the south. 
The old woman had, with the rich emotion- 
alism of her race, ‘‘got religion” at some 
revival meetings at whose outskirts she had 
been allowed to listen; and thereafter her 
one burning desire was to ‘‘go down into 
the water;” to receive full baptism by im- 
mersion, and feel herself, by this sign, 
numbered among the safe and pardoned of 
God. It may seem hard for us to believe, 
the Old Lady says, that years and years 
went by, and of all the preachers, estab- 
lished and itinerant, who passed through 
the town, not one but refused poor old 
‘‘Pendy’s” prayer, though proffered humbly 
and with tears, to let her share in the ad- 
ministration of the sacred rite. ‘‘What,” 
cried one exponent of the gos~el of Christ, 
‘“‘Baptize a nigger! Well, I think not!”— 
and his answer typifies the rest. Assuredly 
Pendy’s faith was greater than that of any 
in Israel, that with such experience of 
God’s ministers she could hold fast to any 
hope in God! But there came one happy 
day to the town a Christian minister; and 
to poor Pendy’s breathless, glorious amaze- 
ment he met her now hopeless but pa- 
tient and faithful plea, with gentle 
consent: ‘‘and as I rejoice that God has 
called you, so shall I rejoice to set 
His sign upon you, my sister,” he said. 
That baptismal day is the one happy recol- 
lection of the Old Lady's theological life. 
As, in the Sabbath sunshine, the poor, bent, 
biack form, led by the hand of the servant 
of God, went down into the shining water, 
and the preacher’s voice said gladly and 
solemnly, ‘‘And now behold Etheopia 
stretcheth forth her hands to the Lord!” 
and presently Pendy came forth, and cast- 
ing herself prone upon the earth, cried out, 
in great sobs, her thanksgiving to God who 
had heard the voice of her supplication—as 
this scene rises again before her, the Old 
Lady says she can somewhat forgive the 
fog and shadow for that bright moment's 
sake. 

And for the sake of that good man, she 
is willing to acquiesce in what else she 
would fervently deny; that one could be a 
preacher of Calvinistic theology and yet a 
christian. DororHy LUNDT. 





Chicago will probably have one of the 
finest libraries in the world in the course 
of afew years. Mr. W. L. Newberry, one 
of the earliest residents, left the sum of 
$250,000 for the purpose, und a temporary 
building has been used for sometime. It 
is now intended to erect a magnificent edi- 
face, capable of holding 300,000 volumes. 


The wisdom of planting willows has been 
justified during the recent floods. The 
government engineer in charge of the Poto- 
mac River improvements states that where 
willows were planted the land was pro- 
tected from washing, and practically no | 
damage was done, while i" tie improved | 
land not so protected there Was great loss. | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


CITY CHAT. 
Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates has returned 


The Unitarian Church at Keene, N. H., 
South Boston. 


Professor R. H. Mather has completed 
his 30th year of service in the faculty of 
Amherst College. 


Rev. W. C. Winslow, D.D., LL.D., is 
passing the months of July and August at 
Petersham, Mass. 


Secretary and Mrs. Blaine left Bangor on 


spend a few days here. 


Mr. B. P. Shillaber has recovered from 
his gout sufficiently to be able to visit rela- 
tives in New Hampshire. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson and family of 
Cambridge are at Beachcroft Manor, East 
Gloucester, for the summer morths. 


Mr. John P. Lyons, associate editor of 
the ComMMONWEALTH, left yesterday for a 
fortnight’s absence at Montrose, Pa. 


Boston Chamber of Commerce, and family 
are passing the snmmer months at Atlaatic, 
Mass. 


City Hall was closed Saturday at noon— 
the first time this summer. During July 
and August the hall will be closed at noon 
on Saturdays. 


The Gas Commission now has 151 corpo- 
rations within its jurisdiction; dAfty-nine 
are gas companies, seventy-three electric 
light companies, and nineteen do both kinds 
of lighting. 


W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic), the Rev. 
George A. Gordon, pastor of the Old South 
Church, and Oakes Ames and family were 
among the passengers of the Pavonia that 
sailed for Europe last Saturday. 


Miss Green and Mr. De Camp have re- 
signed from their positions as instructors 
in the School of Drawing and Painting at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. E. C. Tar- 
bell and Mr. F. W. Benson are the new in- 
structors. 


Forty-five hundred dollars is the highest 
rent paid this season for family occupancy 
of a cottage at Saratoga. The sum is paid 
by Simon Borg of New York for the Hathorn 
Cottage, on North Broadway. There is no 
other cottage that rents for so much as 
$4000. 


It will interest fhe many friends of that 
distinguished young physician, Dr. B. F. 
Brown, to know that he has moved his 
offices from 6 Rutland square to more spa- 
cious and central ones at 53 Boylston street, 
suite 6. The wide reputation that Dr. 
Brown made in Philadelphia has followed 
him to Boston and his success has been 
pronounced. 


An enjoyable reception was given Tues- 
day afternoon from 4 to 6 o’clock, by Mrs. 
Samuel Merrill, Secretary of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association, at her 
home, 45 Bellevue avenue, Cambridge, in 
honor of the Rev. Carrie J Bartlett of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Miss Bartlett having en- 
joyed an editorial experience previous to 
entering the ministry, the guests were 
chosen from literary and journalistic cir- 
cles, and the occasion proved one of ex- 
ceptional sociability and pleasure. 


At the Rose Standish House, Downer 
Landing, notable among the arrivals are 
the following: Chas. T. Rice, Boston, Geo. 
|. Chapin, Somerville, Everett W. Frost, 
East Boston, R. Stickney, Cambridge, 
Frank E. Proctor and wife, Boston, Dr. 
John H. Gilman, Lowell, A. 4. Boback, 
Boston, Mrs. and Mrs. W. Carrol Pope, 
Boston, Wm. McCorkendale and family, 
Holyoke, Chas. W. Wilkins and family, 
Mrs. Lovejoy, Miss Lovejoy, Dorchester, 
Chas. F. Hill and wife, Boston, Edward T. 
Bigelow, Medford, Randolf Stickney, Bos- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Redmond, Boston, 
I. 8. Fishel and family, Boston, F. 8. Sax- 
ton, Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. P. Bullard, 
Miss Marion Bullard, Miss Cherrie Bullard, 
West Newton, 8. Aronson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Morse, and family, 8. Noyes and 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. Gay, Miss 
Gay, Mrs. Chas. E. Brigham, Arthur G, 
Brigham, Rev. A. E. Winship and family, 
Geo. P. Winship, Mr. and Mrs. Chaplin, Dr. 
and Mrs. James Ayer, Boston, F. A. Razer, 
Pawtucket, R. 1., A. H. Saxton, Boston, J. 
H. Dyer, New York, Mrs. Asa Dyer, So. 
Braintree, Mrs. M. Makepeace, Brockton, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Brockway, Miss Rosa- 
mond Brockway, Dr. Chas. H. Corken, wife 
and daughter, Boston, Mr. William Pope, 
Dorchester, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Byington, 
Boston, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Cable and 
family, Hyde Park, Miss Cora Chamberlain, 
Franklin, N. Y., Dr. and Mrs. F. F. Brown, 
Reading. 








BB™ Agents wanted to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


to Cambridge for the summer. 


Tuesday night’s pullman for Boston to} 


Mr. Louis W. DePass, statistician of the | 
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How Women Go Shopping. 


A woman doesn’t go shopping like a man, 
says the Boston Herald. When a man 
| starts out to buy something, he generally 


has extended a call to Rev. Mr. Elder of | knows pretty nearly what he wants, and he 


| buys it. But with a woman it is different. 
She doesn’t know what she wants when she 
starts out. If she did she wouldn't start. 
| She would wait until some other day, and 
start without any special object in. view. 
| She would buy something or other before 
| she came back, even if it was only a glass of 
jicecream soda. Of course, there are a good 
|many exceptions to this rule. All women 
jare not alike; neither are all men. 
But the ordinary every day woman who 
| goes shopping starts off early in the morn- 
| ing, and makes up her mind that she is go- 
jing to have a large-sized picnic. She hur- 
ries the breakfast and does the usual morn- 
ing cleaning-up in just about 10 minutes. 
She hasn't got time to indulge in breakfast 
herself, but will probably volt a hot cup of 
| coffee. 
| With a small handbag containing her 
| pocketbook and a few other things, she sal- 
lies forth. She doesn’t go into any partic- 
|ular store right away. She looks about 
first, and sees just what’s going on, and 
what is being displayed. She sees a great 
|many things that she would like to buy, but 
| her pocketbook isn’t fat enough, so she 
postpones the purchsse. 

There are two things that will hold a 
woman in front of a store window for an 
unlimited period; a new style bonnet and 
the latest style in dress. She has to draw 
several long breaths before she can make 
her escape. Then, perhaps, she will go in 
and price the bonnet. It’s too cheap, or 
too dear, and then she looks at another. 
In half an hour she will look through the 
entire stock. Finally she purchases a 
frame for 25 cents. 

Perhaps it’s 12 o'clock when she arrives 
at the dress goods counter of the big estab- 
lishment. She wants to match an impossi- 
ble color. She hasn't got the sample with 
her, but she describes the color to the clerk. 
He will show her all the goods in the 
department, and she will take a sample of 
each. 

What for? 

She may mean to make a future purchase, 
but it’s very unlikely. All those samples 
will find their way into her crazy quilt by 
and by. The poor clerk is tired and dis- 
gusted, but forgets his sorrows a moment 
later when he begins a flirtation with a 
pretty girl at the opposite counter, He 
forgets that she’s a woman, and goes buy- 
ing dress goods somewhere else. If he 
had his way, he wouldn’t allow a male cus- 
tomer to buy a thing from her. The clerk 
ah  raneee aa the woman goes up- 
stairs. oth are contented 
about this time. ee eer 

She tries on cloaks upstairs. She tries 
on everything within a radius of 100 yards. 
Fur-lined cloaks, ulsters, all sorts of gar- 
ments and all sorts of styles go on one by 
one. Some are too big, others too small; 
some too cheap, others too dear. She tries 
on all the cloaks in the department, and 
will send across the street to try on all 
they’ve got in another store if some one 
will go for her. She doesn’t buy a cloak or 
an ulster or a garment. She only tried 
them on to see how they feit. Then she 

oes with her newly purchased bonnet 

rame into another department. She looks 
at hosiery, gloves, scarfs for her husband, 
unlaundered shirts for the same party, linen 
goods, crockery ware, table cloths, nap- 
kins, shoes and about everything else in the 
store. 

She arrives home about 6.30 o’clock. Her 
husband has been home about half an hour. 
| He is tired and hungry. So is she. The 
fire is out, there is nothing to eat, and the 
husband gets mad. She doesn’t. She says 
| that he’s a brute, and doesn’t want her to 
have a good time at all. Then she shows 
him the result of the day’s tour among the 
big establishments. Here is the inventory 
of the stock: One bonnet, worth 25 cents; 
one-half vard of dress goods, cost 50 cents. 
(‘*‘What do you want it for?” he asks. She 
doesn’t know, and doesn’t care; she’s got 
it.) One cuspidor, 25 cents. She has six 
already. One flaming red scarf for John, 
cost 50 cents. He almost faints when he 
sees it. One unlaundered shirt, cost 37 
cents, for John, again. John is ready to 
| die, but he says it’s very nice. He will 
give it away on Christmas, together with 
the scarf, toa man he doesn’t like. Then 
she displays 42 different samples of dress 
goods. 














A Great Chance to Make Money. 


On the principle that a penny saved isa 
penny earned, there is now a great chance 
to get rich by buying everytning at Brine & 
Norcross. They have closed their Tremont 
street st ore, moving their stock to their 
stores at 1 and 3 Tremont street, 17 and 18 
Tremont Row, and 600 a nd 602 Washington 
street. They keep everything a human 
being could want except tombstones and 
groceries. Call on them and get big bar- 
gains. 





Frederick Douglass is credited as being 
worth $300,000. 
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NEW LITERATURE. 


An eminently optimistic and entertaining 
book is Marshall Wilder's volume, just now 
in everyone’s hands, entitled ‘The People 
I've Smiled With.” A goodly array of cele- 
brities he is able to produce who have 
found the litthe merry-maker a beguiling 
companion, and have exchanged smiles and 
anecdotes with him during idle hours on 
both sides of the sea. The little ‘‘caterer 
to human risibles” found himself badly 
handicapped by nature at the start, in the 
immatter of physique, but he wisely resolved 
not only to smile and make the best of it, 
but to make the world smile with him. A 
sketchy outline of his career is given, from 
the early days when he used to hold enter- 
tainments in the barn, ‘admission, one pin,” 
to the proud epoch of his favorable recep- 
tion by Presidents and Princes, so to say. 


Perhaps toward none of the dignitaries | 


who have patronized him does his heart 
turn with the degree of fondness mani- 
fested towards his ‘‘friend” Henry Ward 
Beecher, whose home citadel he attacked 
until it ceased to offer resistance. The 
most interesting individual whom he has 
met he declares to be Henry Irving, for 
whom he professes the most overpowering 
admiration. It is a singular coincidence 
that no one of the many people whom he 
has ‘‘smiled with” chances to possess a 
solitary fault. A set of good fellows in- 
deed, have they been, from the Prince of 
Wales to the most cross-grained journalist of 
them all, and the little hamorist, apparently 
has been always best of his kind. Long may 
the magic wand of his humor continue to 
find the kindest and best in his fellow-men. 

[The People I’ve Smiled With. Recollections of 
ot A Merry Little Life. By Marshall P. Wilder 
Cloth, pp. 268. Price $1.50. New York. Cassell 
and Company, Limited; Boston, Estes and Lau 
riat.] 


The anonymous novel that appeared some 
time ago under the name of ‘‘Aristocracy” 
was a clever piece of satire of Anglo-mania 
and vlicited considerable approval.  An- 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Daudet’s ‘‘La Belle Nivernaise” with intro- 
duction and notes by James Boille, B. A., 
Senior French Master in Dulwich College. 
The story is one of the most delightful in 
French literature. The book 1s admirably 
edited,conveniently arranged and illustrated. 
It is just the book for preparatory schools 
and high schools.—D. C. Hea'h & Co., 
Boston. 


‘‘Aids for Teaching General History” is a 
convenient little pamphlet that should be of 
assistance to instructors in this department. 
It includes a list of bdoks recommended for 

ja working school library, compiled by Miss 
|Mary D. Sheldon of the Oswego Normal 
School. It will also be of great assistance 
to those reading history by themselves. 


| [Aids for Teaching General History. By Mise 
| Mary Sheldon. Boston, D.C. Heath Lo. | 


Ginn & Co., have brought out an excel- 
\lent edition of Homer's Iliad, edited by 
| Prof. Seymour of Yale. It comprises the 
first three books. The Introduction pre- 
jsents, in brief but systematic form, the 
most important facts regarding Homeric 
|life, the Homeric poems, Homeric style, 
syntax, dialect and verse. The Commen- 
tary is adapted to the wants of beginners in 
Homer. The notes are copious for the first 
three books. The Vocabulary is illustrated 
with more than twenty wood-cuts, most of 
which are new in this country. Another 
| edition is announced for this summer con- 
| taining 6 books; price in half leather $1.60. 
[A School Iliad with Vocabulary, edited for 
Schools by Professor T.D.Seymourecf Yale Col 
| lege, author of The Language and Verse of Ho 
mer, etc. With Introduction, Commentary, and 
| Illustrated Vocabulary. Three Books. 372 pages 
| Half leather. Introduction price, $1.25. Boston, 
| Ginn & Company, Publishers. | 
| «The Beginners’ Book in German,” by 
|Sophie Dariot, is a thoroughly, practical 
|and sensible language primer. The author 
has made her book interesting as well as 
luseful. The lessons are accompanied by 
j humorous illustrations that appeal to the 
leye. Curiosity is aroused, and young and 


other book has now appeared by the same | old alike will make a great effort to compre- 
author and on very much the same subject. | pend the appended verse, in order to grasp 
Its name is ‘American Coin” and it has to) the situation. Even the hardened man of 
do with two young English lords who agree | amairs whose knowledge of German has 
to jshare their titles with two fair Ameri-| heen undusted these many years will thumb 
cans—the daughters it need not be added ithe vocabulary assiduously to get the 
of two most inflated millionaires. rhe | whole joke. The book is sure to be suc- 
book is breezy, readable and full of satire, | cegsfyi. 

but it is much marred by manifest absurdi- } The Beginners’ Book in German, IUlustrated 
ties, and presents the American girl ina whh humorous pictures, by Sophie Dariot. Pp. 
very poor light. 278; price # cents. Boston, Ginn & Co.) 

*. 5 v » é ‘ 
sahiraarions Oot e Mavel by, the Author of Aris] «But Yet a Woman” is the third number 
Paper covers, price 50 cents.—D. 4 ppleton & Co., | of the Riverside Paper Series, and is an 
New York.] uncommonly good story for summer read- 

“Stepping Stones to Reading,” is a primer | ing. £0 te by nt eer s- &. Hardy, whose 
by Anna B. Badlam, of the Rice Training | latest novel, ‘‘Passe Rose,” has been re- 
School of this city. It will doubtless be of | Ce!¥ed with very remarkable popular favor. 
great service to teachers. I[t is supple- | “But Yet a Woman” is a svory of French 
mentary to the work outlined in the manual | ife. The characters My original and in- 
entitled “Suggestive Lessons,” by the same | “resting, and the style is so clear-cut and 
author. ‘The reading matter has been care- | attractive that it adds a positive charm to 
fully prepared to meet the abilities of young | the story which in itself is so engaging. It 


children, and its interesting contents will |'% @ fresh, strong, wholesome, readable 


appeal to the youthful scholar. Several | 
ingenious devices have been used to assist 
the young reader. 

[Stepping Stones to Reading, a Primer by Anna 
B. Badiam, Author of Suggestive Lessons {n Lan. 
uage and Reading,” etc., etc. Pp. 123. D. v. 
feath & Co., Boston, | 


The International Education Series edited 
by William T. Harris, LL.D., has reached 
volume XI., which comes from the pen of 
Richard Boone, A.M., professor of peda- 
gogy in Indiana University, and takes up 
the subject of ‘Education in the United 
States, [ts History from the Earliest Seitle- 
ments.” While the chief value of the work 
will be as a text book ou pedagogy, and 
while its chief readers will doubtless be 
among those of whose profession it treats, 
it cannot but appeal to all who are in any 
way interested in educational matters and 


the growth and development of our na- | 


tional method of instruction. Beginning at 
the earliest period of our history, it de- 
scribes the feeble birth of American educa- 


tion and follows it through its growth and | 


rise in all the various institutions, small and 
great, to the present time. This is practi- 
cally a new departure in historical investi- 


gation, for no American book upon the | 


subject has hitherto attempted to cover 
anything like the ground that the author 
here traverses. 

[Kdueation in the United States, Its History from 


the Earliest Settlements, by Richard G@. Boone, A, | 


M. International Education Series. Pages, 408; 
price $1.50. New York; D. Appleton & Co.) 


Messrs. D. C. Heath and Company have 
issued a ‘‘One Year Course in German, 
Adapted to the Wants of Students in Prep- 
aratory and High Schools, Fitting for the 
Leading Colleges,” by Oscar Faulhaber, Ph. 
D., Professor of Modern Languages in 
Phillips Exeter Academy. The book has 


now reached its second edition which speaks | 


for its excellent character as a text book. 
There are indeed few books for beginners 
in German so admirably adapted to take 
one so far in so short a time. 

The same house has published Die Braune 
Erica, a novel by Wilhelm Jensen with 


English notes by E. S. Joynes, and Onkel | 


und Nichte, a German story for sight 
translation by Oscar Faulhaber. 
The same publishers have also issued 


novel and is commended toa very wide 
reading. 

{But Yeta Woman. By Professor A. S. Hardy. 
Paper. 50 cents. Boston, Houghton and Minttn 
| Company.] 

PERIODICALS. 

| —— 

, The July number of the Unitarian Review 
}opens with a paper by Josiah Royce with 
the title ‘‘Is There a Philosophy of Evolu- 
tion?” John W. Chadwick devotes several 
pages to the consideration of Motley’s Cor- 
respondence; ‘‘How I Came to Leave the 
| Catholic Church” is told by John B. Green; 

‘Jesus of Nazareth” is the theme on which 

| William Henry Furness writes. The edito- 
rial department discusses ‘‘Henry Wilder 
| Foote,” ‘‘The Higher Unity,” and ‘‘Religion 
and Race.” Instructive literary criticism 
,and reviews fill out the number.—Boston. 


Education for June presents as its open- 
ing paper ‘‘William Bradford, Life and 
Work of the Great Marine Artist,” by Rev. 
F. H. Kasson, A.M. Wm. T. Harris, LL. D. 
discusses the ‘Psychology of Manual Train 
ing.” Prof. Lucy of the Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, considers the methods of teaching 
zoology to college classes. C. F. Crehore, 
Dr. Francis N. Thorpe, Supt. W. P. Beck- 
with, and others contribute practical arti- 
cles.—Boston, Eastern Educational Bureau. 


Common School Education for June is 
| eminently practical and helpful in its matter. 
Methods in Geography, Methods in Draw- 
|ing, Practical Botany, and other similar 
papers present much useful reading. Roger 
| Richardson has an excellent short article 
on **The Right Use of Words.”—Boston, 
Eastern Educational Bureau. 


The Forum for July is as usual dignified 
and solid in its table of contents. Bishop 
Potter opens the number with a paper on 
“The Scholar in American Life.” The sub- 
ject is by no means new, but it is one that 
is of great importance and cannot be too 

j}much considered. Edward Everett Hale 
considers the subject of ‘“‘A Market for 
Books.” Senator Morrill speculates on the 
prospects of the Republican Party. ‘The 
Ethics of Journalism,” is the practical sub- 
ject of a paper by W. S. Lilly. Prof. 
Romanes writes on ‘‘Anti-Darwinian Falla- 


'cies.” Honore Beaugrand takes up “The | 


Attitude of the French Canadians” Dr. 
Austin Flint contributes an able article on 
\**Late Theories Concerning Fever.” Rich- 
Jard J. Hinton has a timely paper on ‘‘Or- 
ganizations of the Discontented.” One of 
the best articles in the number is the last, 
‘The Better Side of Anglomania,” by Rev. 
H. Price Collier.—Forum Pub. Co., 253 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


The numbers of The Living Age for the 
weeks ending June 29th and July 6th con- 
tain ‘‘What the Revolution of 1789 Did,” 
and ‘“*The French Revolution and War,” 
‘“‘England’s Climatic Phenomena,” ‘‘Recent 
Conversations in a Studio,” by W. W. 
Story; “Elizabeth of Valois” and the 
“Tragedy of Don Carlos,” and ‘On the 
Riviera,” ‘“‘Greek Islands and Highlands,” 
‘Macaulay at Home,” ‘John Bright and 
Quakerism,” ‘‘The Last of the Southeys,” 
‘‘What the Thames Police have Done,” 
‘Saint-Paul du Var,’ and ‘Life in Califor- 
nia,” ‘‘Cost of Living in Paris and London,” 
‘The Future of Holland,” ‘‘A New Moun- 
tain of the Bell,” and Nansen’s ‘‘Journey 
across Greenland,” ‘‘Visit to the Sultan,” 
with instalments of ‘‘A Dog Story’’and ‘‘In 
a Cleft Stick,” and poetry. A new volume 
begins with the number for July 6th.—Lit- 
tell & Co., Boston, publishers. 


The July number of Book News has for 
its frontispiece an excellent picture of the 
banker poet, Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Accompanying this is a sketch of his very 
interesting life. Few men have had the 
versatility to be at the same time a busy 
Wall street broker and a delightful writer 
of lyrics. The number is full of the usual 
literary items and well chosen matter. 
Philadelphia; John Wanamaker. 


Poetic Merit in Imperfect Rhymes. 
If I were writing near a library it would 


be easy to show, by examples innumerable, 
that the best poets not only omit in certain 


cases the best rhymes, but that they” do it | 


often in their best stanzas. Mr. Whittier's 

volumes are full of imperfect rhymes; but 

the strength and high fervor of his verse | 
make you forget that the ear has been de- 

frauded. So good a writer as Aldrich—the | 
most dainty poet in our language, perhaps, | 
with the finest eye for color and the nicest 
ear for sound—does not hesitate in the very | 
first stanza of one of his poems to rhyme 
the goddess ‘‘Minerva” with ‘‘fervor,” In 
a middle stanza, after the rhyming notes 
had been well started, the violation of rule 
would not have been so marked. But he 
commences his melody with it. And he has 
one other rhyme, which I half remember, 
that is even worse. If it is not ‘‘gone” and 
‘‘born,” itis something still more flagrant. 
The stanza in which he puts it, however, is 
not offensive. 

Milton, in his ‘‘Comus,” makes ‘‘air 
rhyme with ‘shear ;” Dryden puts ‘‘dish” and 
‘*flesh” together (a combination which is 
justified at the dinner-table) ; Campbell puts 
‘*face” before ‘“‘glass” (which suggests van- | 
ity in real life), and a dozen reputable poets 
rhyme ‘‘heaven” with “given.” Byron 
mates ‘‘aisle” with ‘‘recoil;” Wordsworth 
does not object to “prove” and ‘‘love,” 
while Longfellow uses ‘‘grove” and ‘‘love” 
together. ‘‘Arms” and -‘worms” satisfies 
Goldsmith in a single instance. But Long- 
fellow, again, puts ‘‘gone” and “horn” in 
conjunction, while Alexander Smith couples 
‘*snores” and ‘‘nose” (which, of course, 
usually do go together). Leigh Hunt makes 
‘*heap” rhyme with ‘‘archetype.” 


Whittier gives us ‘‘abroad” and ‘‘Lord” | 


more than once, I think; but to sample his 
worst departures from impeccability it 
would be necessary to have his books at 
hand, which I have not. Tennyson makes 
‘‘been” rhyme with ‘‘green;” but then, it 
may be said, the English do not pronounce 
the first word as if it were ‘‘bin,” but often 
as if it were ‘“‘bean.” He, however, goes 
worse astray than this divergence. 

Now, it will surprise an amateur critic, 
who has just mastered the primitive rules 
of verse, to be told that the absolutely per- 
fect rhymes are not always the best. The 
truth is, a rhyme which just escapes bein 
perfect, occurring occasionally in a well-se- 
lected environment, often excludes tame- 
ness from the melody, and adds positive 
strength to the thought.—Lippincott’s. 





Small-Pox and Vaccination in Belgium, 

In Belgium there is no law compelling 
parents to have their children vaccinated , 
and though children before admission to 
school, and workmen sometimes before be- 
ing employed on public works, are usually 
obliged to show a certificate of having been 
vaccinated. there is a very large number of 
totally unvaccinated persons in the country 
—more, probably, than in most other Euro- 
pean countries. Besides, revaccination is 
rather the exception than the rule, and 
primary vaccination is too often very in- 
efficiently performed, so that when an epi- 





occurred in his own locality when there 
was an epidemic. There were one hundred 
and seven cases among non-vaccinated and 
sixty-eight among vaccinated. Of the 
first-mentioned series, however, More than 
eighty per cent. were serious, and among 
the second, or more or less protected cases 
there were under fourteen per cent. of graye 
cases. Again, in the Belgian army, where 
vaccination and revaccination are required, 
there isa minimum of small-pox. There is, 
it seems, an anti-vaccination league, but 
this body finds little need to carry on an 
active propaganda, as indifferentism, which 
is peculiarly rife in Belgium, seems to an- 
swer its purpose. Medicine men are at- 
tempting to influence public opinion in 
favor of a compulsory law, but it is very 
doubtful if they will get many people to 
listen to good advice.—Lancet. 


The late Mary A. Brigham, who is among 
the killed, was one of the best-known fe. 
male educators in the country. She was 
born at Westboro about fifty years ago 
and graduated at Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
She afterward taught in [Ingham Univer- 
sity at Leroy, N. Y., and became the head 
of that institution. In 1863, three years 


jafter Dr. Charles E. West took charge of 


Baiooklyn Heights Seminary, Miss Brigham 
joined him, and for twenty-six years did 
noble work there. She was more than 
once called to leave, having the presidency 
of Wellesley College offered her among 
other positions, but she declined all invi- 
tations until the Mt. Holyoke trustees in 
March asked her to take charge of that in- 
stitution. When it became known that she 
had accepted the position of principal of 
the Mt. Holyoke institution prominent 
Brooklyn citizens united in urging her to 
reconsider her determination and stay 
where she was. At the school’s Commence- 
ment exercises, June 6, Dr. Talmage, after 
acknowledging the value of her work, ad- 
dressed her, saying: ‘“‘To Miss Brigham | 
say come back; change your determination, 
for women, you know, have sometimes 
changed their minds. Come back, and | 
promise you that we will send all our 
chiidreo and grandchildren to you, and go 
out and drum up trade besides.” Miss 
Brigham had just paid a visit to her mother 
at Westboro, and was on her way back to 
Brooklyn to visit some friends when death 
overtook her. 

HYPNOTISM EXTRAORDINARY.—M. Clovis 
Hughes relates in La France Med. a case 
which is perhaps the most successful exam- 
ple of the application of hypnotism so far 
recorded. A young lady was attacked six 
months ago with a nervous ailment which 
completely deprived her of the use of her 
voice. Electricity was tried, and with a 
certain amount of success at first, but it 
lost its effect after a time, and it was at 
length abandoned in despair. As a last re- 
source, her friends applied to Dr. Berillon, 


| the hypnotic specialist, and, after a consul- 


tation with Charcot, he decided to under- 
take the case. After having brought on the 


|mesmeric trance by the usual means, he 


suggested to the patient to say “I am 
twenty” as soon as she awoke. A minute 
afterward she opened her eyes, and at once 
uttered the words without the least trace of 
}an effort; but there her powers of acticula- 
| tion ended. The next day the suggestion 
| was that she should converse with the doc- 
| tor, and this she did with ease, though she 
;could not exchange a single remark with 
any one else present. Finally, at the third 
seance, Dr. Berillon ordered her to speak 
whenever and with whomsoever she pleased 
|thenceforward. Since that time she has 
been able to use her tongue freely, and her 
| voice is as clear and distinct as it was be- 
| fore.—N. Y. Medical Times. 


pater Parva 


The humors of a Lancashire audience 
| were recently exemplified at the meeting 
which Mr. Chamberlain addressed at Bacup. 
| Mr. Chamberlain was accompanied by Mrs. 
|Chamberlain, and much interest was of 
| course taken in the American bride. Every 
| one of the speakers who preceded Mr. 
| Chambewlain referred to Mrs. Chamberlain's 
| Presence, and expressed the belief that her 
}coming to England was evidence of the 
| growing attachment between the peoples of 
this country and America. Sir Joseph Lee 
| was proceeding in this strain of homage to 
| Mrs. Chamberlain, when he was interrupted 
by a man with a dialect at the back of the 
| hall, who inquired, ‘‘Which is her?” The 
| question was pertinent. because there were 
;a number of ladies on the platform, and the 
audience was very anxious to identify the 
| one who had been the object of so much 
;compliment. The homely but independent 
| manner in which it was propounded, how- 
| ever, caused much amusement. Mrs. Cham- 
| berlain herself appreciated the joke, and at 
| Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion, she rose and 
| bowed her acknowledgments. 





| The Women’s Silk Culture Association of 


demic of small-pox comes it claims a great | Massachusetts has been formed to intro- 
many victims. Dr. Titeca has recently | duce silk culture into industrial schools and 
been endeavoring to stir up professional |the farming districts of the State. The 
opinion on the subject of the sadly unpro- | officers are—President Mrs. Marion A. Mc- 
tected state of his fellow-countrymen; and | Bride, Boston; vice president, Mrs. H. E. 
Dr. Dejace has just written an article in| Holt, Winchester; secretary and treasurer, 
the Scalpel in which he mentions what | Mrs. J. S. Higgins, Middleborough. 
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Statistics That Have Interest. 


A German statician says: There are at 
present 3,064 languages spoken by the in- 
habitants of our globe, whose religious 
convictions are divided between 1,000 dif- 
ferent confessions of faith. The number 
of males is nearly equal to that of the 
females. The average duration of life is 
33 years. One-fourth of the population of 
the earth dies before attaining the seven- 
teenth year. Of 1,000 persons only one 
reaches the age of 100 years, and not more 
than six that of 65 years. The entire pop- 
ulation of the globe is upward of 1,200,- 
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BHINE & NORCROSS: 
Reliable Stores. 


17 & 18 Tremont Row, 1 & 3 Tremont St., 
Cor. Pemberton Sq., and 


| 660 & 662 Washington Street. 


‘ 
000,000, of whom 35,214,000 die every year; 
96.480 every day; 4,020 every hour; 67 | 
every minute, and | and a fraction every | . 


second; on the other hand the births amount 
to 36,792,000 every year; 100,800 every day ; 
4,200 every hour; 70 every minute; 1 anda 
fraction every second. Married people live 
longer than the unmarried, the temperate 
and industrious longer than the gluttons | 


and idle, and civilized nations longer 
than the uncivilized. Tall persons en- | 


joy @ greater longevity than small ones. 
Women have a more favorable chance of 
life before reaching their fiftieth year than 
men, but a less favorable one after that 
period. The proportion of married persons 
to single ones is as 75 to 1,000. Persons 
born in spring have a more robust constitu- 
tion than those born at other 
Births and deaths occur more frequently 
at night than in the day time. It may | 
finally be added that only one-fourth of the 
male inhabitants of the globe grow up to 
carry arms or perform military service. 
Paris American Registe r 


| 


seasons. 


The American Druggist has formulated a 
list of the cheicest colors used in the arts, 
as follows: | 

The cochineal insects furnish a_ great 
many fine colors. Among them are the | 
gorgeous carmine, the crimson, scarlet car- 
mine, and purple lakes. The cuttlefish gives | 
the sepia. It is the inky fluid which the | 
fish discharges in order to render the water | 
opaque when attacked. Indian yellow | 
comes from the camel. Ivory chips pro- | 
duce the ivory black and bone black. The | 
exquisite Prussian blue is made by fusing 
horses’ hoofs and other refuse animal mat- | 
ter with impure potassium carbonate. This | 
color was discovered accidentaliy. Various | 
lakes are derived from roots, barks and | 
gums. Blue black comes from the charcoal 
of the vine stalk. Lamp black is soot from 
certain resinous substances. Turkey red is 
mud from the madder plant, which grows 
in Hindostan. 
Siam produces gamboge; the natives catch 
the sap in cocoanut shells. Raw sienna is 
the natural earth from the neighborhood of 
Sienna, Italy. Raw umber is also an earth 
found near Umbria and burnt. India ink is 
made from burnt camphor. The Chinese 
are the only manufacturers of this ink, and 
they will not reveal the secret of its manu- 
facture. Mastic is made from the gum of 
the mastic tree, which grows in the Grecian 
Acrchipelago. Bister is the soot of wood 
ashes. Very little real 
found inthe market. Itis obtained from 
the precious lapislazuli, and commands a 
fabulous price. Chinese white is zinc, scar- 
let is iodide of mercury, and tative vermil- 
ion is from the quicksilver ore called cinna- 
bar. 


| 
The Sources of Beautiful Colors. 
| 


P. Calydon Cameron, an English artist, 
who has spent several years in this country, 
has just completed in New York city a co- 
lossal picture of Niagara Falls in winter. 
Some years ago he obtained considerable 
notoriety through the sale of his first pic- 
ture of Niagara, which had been exhibited 
in this country and in Europe. The picture 
was painted for a patent-medicine man who 
had an eye to advertising, and announced 
that he had paid $25,000 for the work. The 
picture was destroyed by fire. The artist 
had created a sensation in painting his first 
picture by having himself suspended by 
means of a tackle reaching half way down 
the precipice, so that he might make his 
studies in mid-air. The point from which 
the present work is painted is from the ice 
bridge in the gorge below the cataract. The 
picture is a study in grays, and covers 126 
square feet of canvas, being twenty-one 
feet in length and in height six, as it stands 
inthe frame. The artist could find no stu- 
dio large enough to allow him to paint his 
picture, and he had one built at River Rest, 
near New Brunswick. He has been at work 
there on his picture for two years. 


A new industry has recently started in 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. The scarcity of 
bait has ied the fishermen to bait their 
trawls with cocklese and they prove much 
better than herring, as dog-fish will not 
touch them, and as they are tough they will 
hold on the hooks much better. It is not 
uncommon to see from twenty to thirty 
men on the flats picking cockles, and from 
fifty to seventy-five buckets are secured at 
each tide. 

The character of the milk is largely in 
the pasture field. If the cow eats badly 
flavored weeds, she will give badly flavored 
milk. 


| Mosquito Netting, white, 30c. 


} 
The yellow sap of a tree of | 
| 


ultramarine is | 


On account of the closing up of our Tre-| 


mont Street Store and the | 


REMOVAL 


Of the balance of the stock to the above 





three stores, we find ourselves very much 


| 


crowded, although we had a splendid | 
CLOSING SALE. | 
We shall continue the same low prices at 


the three stores, while the goods last, which 


we were obliged to move. 


Mosquito Netting | 
The best quality, and full 8-4. 


| 
FANS 
»f every kind, from the common Palm Leaf, Ic., | 


< 
to wace and Feather Fans at $10 each. Ali at the | 
lowest prices you ever saw. | 


colored, 35c 


BAGS 


For Shopping and Travelling, direct from the man. | 
ufacturer, and sold at retail at the smaliest living | 
rates. 


CANVAS BAGS. 

Our prices being the lowestin the eity, one of 
our competitors made theirs just one cent under. 
Now we wantto say thatthe make we keep costs 
us l0c. each more, and they are cheaper for the 
customer at 20c. each more. 


Actual Reductions have been made on all 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 


Notwithstanding the fact that our prices before 
were the lowest in the city. 


HAMMOCKS 


At all prices, and all at lower prices than the same 
quality 1s sold for else where. 


BASKETS. 


| All our Standing Baskets at all three stores at 


cost. 
BABY CARRIAGES, 


|} At land 3 Tremont Str“et, and 660 and 662 Wash 
ington Street, all at cost, to close out. 


PERFUMERY. 


Elegant Perfume, by the ounce, lic. All the 





standard makes in Toilet Articles, Perfumery and 
Soaps, at the lowest prices. 


JEWELRY. 
All the balance of the Tremont street stock, just 
as low or lower than we offered it to close out at 17 
and 18 Tremont Row. 


BUTTONS 
At 10c. a Gard, two dozen on a card; goods among 
them worth 25c. a dozen. 


SPOOL SILK at 3c. a spool. 

10c. a dozen spools. 
SOCKS. 

50 dozen German Socks, finished seams, at 12c. 
a pair. 25 doz. Men’s Socks, in Modes, Tans and 
Slates, at li7c., formerly 25c. 50 doz. Misses Black 
Ribbed Hose, sizes 5 to 7, at léc., sizes 744,35 and 
844, av l5c. 50 doz. Misses’ French Black Ribbed 
Hose, all sizes, at 25c.; never sold before at less 
than 50c. 50 doz. Ladies’ German Hose, finished 
seams, at lic. Ladies’ Jersey Shaped Vests at 17c. 

BRASS PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, ‘c. each. 

BRASS CANDLESTICKS at 10c. and 25c. each. 

2 doz. more of those Embroidereé Hdkfs., 
lat 12‘¢c. each; worth 25c. 

Photograph Albums, In order to make room 
for our New Importation, which will soon be re- 
ceiyed for the Fali Trade, we offer any Album in 
our stock *t cost for this week. 

All the stock with which we are overloaded is 
first-class in every respect, but it MUST BE 
MOVED in order to make room for goods already 
ordered. And at the prices we expect the largest 
trade for July we ever had in that month. 


BRINE & NORCROSS, 


Successors to JOHN HARRINGTON & CO. 


PP. & J. BESSE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


“CATERERS. 


SUPPERS, LUNCHES, TEAS AND WED- 
DINGS A SPECIALTY. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION. REASONABLE PRICES. 


French and American Ice Cream; French Pastry, 
French Confectionery. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Telephone 254. 


~ GEO. E. CROSBY & CO., 
Book Printers 


No. 383 Washington Street. 





TWIST at lIc., or 








A Specialty made of Pamphlet, Law and So 
| elety Printingof ali kinds, and General Jobbing 
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HOTEL FLOWER. 
Columbus Avenue and Holyoke Street. 





TURKISH, RUSSIAN and ROMAN BATHS 


NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


These baths are an honor to New Pngland, and for beauty and richness in finish and decora- 
tion, for completeness in appointments, for competency in service, they have few rivals in the world. 
Price, Single Bath, $1; 6 Tickets, $5; 12 Tickets, $90. 

Hours for admission for ladies and gentlemen: Ladies :— Every morning ex 


Sunday from 8 to 12; also Thursday from 8 A. M to 5 P. M. and Sunday from 1 P 


Gentlemen—Every afternoon from 1 P. M. to 1l P. M., except Thursday and Sunda Thurseda 
from 6 P. M. to ll ae and Sunday from 8 A. M. to 12, and from 6 P. M. ¢ J 
day from 8 A, M.to li P. M. ‘ ; ‘ sale NE td af 


All Columbus avenue cars pass the building. 
two squares of the bath. 


BOSTON COMMON W EALTH. 
THE FAVORITE BOSTON WEEKLY, 


, DEVOTED TO 
Social, Political, Literary and Home Interests. 





cept Saturday and 
-to5 P.M. 


Dartmouth street cars pass within 





The Paper for the People.---Bright, Newsy and 


Reliable.---Born to Lead. 


A Newspaper and a Literary Journal in One. 


: 

The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is issued every Saturday, and is ‘re- 
eminently the paper for the home circle. All important topics of the 
time receive prompt and discriminating attention. 


THE CURRENT EVENTS OF THE DAY 


In Boston and throughout the country are sketched in a 
GRAPHIC, POPULAR AND ENTERTAINING STYLE. 


Among the special claims to attention offered by the COMMONWEALTH 
are the following features for 1889: 


A convenient, attractive and popular A 


glance at the Musical 
form Magazine and newspaper in one. 


timely note and opinion. 
Art Notes. 
Choice Short Stones, or Serials. 


The Social Studies of Rev. William G 
Babcock. 


Notes upon Woman’s Advancement, 
Temperance News. 

The.Latest Fashions. 

Original anc Selected Verse. 
{Interesting and Valuable Miscellany. 
Juvenile Department. 

Household Hints. 

Farm Notes. 

Health Department. 

Advice to Shoppers. 
EVERYTHING THAT GOES 


THE MODEL 


World, with 

Timely editorial articles of broad 
general concern. 

Special contributions of travel, history 
and reminiscence. 

The Observer's observations upon Matters 
Wise and Otherwise. 

Special articles by -‘DororaHy Lunpr.” 

City Chat, Personal Items, and Talk of 
the Day. 

A prompt review of all the latest books 
and current periodicals; literary news and 
gossip. 

Weekly comment upon the Drama in 


Boston, with theatrical chit-chat and an- 
nouncements. 


and 


TO MAKE 
FAMILY 


UP 
PAPER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES (Including Postage), $2.50 per year.—Temporarily reduced 
to $1.50 per year, in advance, to those subscribing or renewing before January 1, 1890. 
Send for Premium List. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company, 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Single Copies Five Cents. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


“Little Lord ty oe which will be- 
gin Monday night the ninth week of. its 
second ron at the Museum, will be continued 
through July and until Aug. I9.. Its 150th 
performance in this house 6@curs on J uly Wb. 
Miss Miriam O’Leary has withdrawn from 
the cOmpany for rest and to prepare for 
next season’s work. Her part has been 
given.to her understudy, Miss Atwell, who 
does it excellently as was to be expected 
from the uniformly good work she has 
done during the season. 
* * 
7 

Fra Diavolo by the Gaiety Opera Com- 
pany is the lyric attraction announced for 
next week at the Gaiety Musee and Bijou 
Theatre. All of the company favorites are 
represented in the cast which has been well 
assigned to the individual members. The 
great feature of the week, however, is the 
specialty performance in the preparation of 
which programme neither time nor money 
has been spared. Achmed Ben Ali, the 
Oriental necromancer, after a week of un- 
paralelled success will continue to mystify 
the audiences, and the midget duo, always 
popular with the patrons of the house, are 
still punctnal in appearing at advertised 
hours, These features with the celebrated 
Garnella brothers in their great acrobatic 
specialty from the principal events of 
prominence around which are grouped the 
contributions of such well known perform- 
ers as the Parker twin brothers, dancers; 
Harris and Walters, sketch artists; DeBarr 
brothers, contortionists, Miss Minnie 
Emery, balladist; J. B. Donovan, Irish 
comedian; Harry Saxon, instrumental so- 
loist; Polly McDonald, dancer and the Bi- 
jou quartette. i 


THE MUSEUMS. 

The specialty artists engaged to appear 
at Pilling’s World's Museum next week, 
with bat few exceptions, are new faces 
here, but their reputation as entertainers is 


a guarantee that they will give a first-class | 


show. The Goodwins head the list with a 


new sketch which introduces Lrish charac- | 


ters. Lottie Rice, who made such a good 
impression when last here, will return for 
the week and sing new songs. The Mari- 
ons will offer something new in the way of 
impersonation of rough Irish characters 
that is sure to be entertaining. Rosie 
Brandt will offer several catchy songs and 
will do an artistic clug dance. Billy Kelly 
has arranged to give another funny act, and 
Hemiltoh and Phillipe will appear in their 
sketch called ‘‘Nonsense.” Dolly Wood, 
serio comic, and Winnie Branscomb, change 
artist, will complete the list of those en- 
gaged. Manager Pilling has arranged to 
have the programme cover a pericd of 
about two hours, and believes that it will 
prove to be one of the best that he has 
offered his patrons so far during his man- 
agement. Aside from the stage perform- 
ance there will be enough to interest visit- 
ors for some time in the curio halls. The 
‘Japanese Village,” which attracted so 
many last week will remain, and the native 
artisans will continue to tarn out unique 
articles of use and ornament. Then Miss 
Dollie Laoine, the moss-haired Circassian 
lady, will be on exhibition for the last 
time. The many wax figures may also be 
seen. 


Entertainment galore is to be provided to 
those who may wish to get a breath of 
fresh air anda day’s outing at Pillings’ Great 
Ocean Pier, Crescent Beach, next Sunday. 
Not only will there be an opportunity pro- 
vided them to take a row or sail from the 
Pier, but also to indulge in fishing and 
roller skating. In addition amusement will 
be provided without cost m the music hall 
by such well-known artists as Mr. J. J. 
Fenton, the boy baritone; William Kelly, 
comedian, Richard Walsh, humorist, Messrs. 
Fox and Ward, late of Dockstader’s Min- 
strels, and Mr. William Wells, the wonder- 
ful ventriloquist. There will also be two 
concerts given by the regular band and the 
lady orchestra. Altogether an hour or more 
in the way of free entertainment will be 
provided by Manager Pilling, and all are 
welcomed. The two leading features of 
the day, however, will be the graceful ex- 
hibition of swimming by Miss Cora Beck- 
with, a splendidly formed young lady who 
is without peer in natatorial accomplish- 
ments. She swims in every conceivable 
position, and goes through no end of diffi- 
cult and tancy feats of natation. Her ex- 
hibition alone will repay one for making a 
trip to the Pier. Then there will be an- 
other exhibition in a life-saving suit by Mr. 
Charles Paxton, who, clad in ruober, will 
fish, cook, eat dinner, wash dishes, smoke, 
sleep, discharge bombs and go through the 
act of saving a lire in the water. Every 
facility is afforded to reach the Pier, and the 
railroad fare is very small. 


Most actors of prominence seem to de- 


¥ 
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TREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


This year his well-known schooner yacht, 
the Vif, is not in commission, but in its 
place he is voyaging on the Stella, a fast 
steam yacht which belongs to Henry E. Ab- 
bey, the manager. While on board, he is 
studying his parts for the coming season, 
and gaining health and strength for the ap- 
| proaching ordeal of starring on his own ac- 
count. Mr. Crane, however, is by no 
means leading the life of a recluse, as those 
| who know his characteristics can very well 
understand. There is a constant stream of 
| Visitors, professional and otherwise, to his 
delightfully situated cottage, among those 
who have lately been spending a few days 
with him being David N. Lloyd, the drama- 
| tist, Joseph Brooks and W. Seymour, who, 
however, it is fair to assume, have not been 
| altogether on pleasure bent, for all are con- 
| corned in the hoped-for success of the com- 
ing season. 








stegce Whispers. 
A woman plays Iago before long 
| Prescott. 


Marie 


‘*Kicks and Kisses” will be presented early 
} in the season at the Hollis. 
| 
| Edwin Booth, who is summering at Nar- 
|ragansett Pier, spends a great deal of his 
| time in walking. 


| On Wednesday afternoon, July 17, will 
occur the 150th performance of ‘‘Little Lord 
| Fauntleroy.” Both Olive Homans and Alice 
Pierce will appear. 
It is announced that Mr. Joseph Haworth 
| js ambitious to shine as a Shakespearian star, 
and intends to give an occasional perform- 
hance of “Hamlet” during his proposed tour 
} of *‘Paul Kauvar.” 


| K. H. Sothern’s season of forty-six weeks 
| ended last Satutday at Chicago. The com- 
| pany disbands for a six week's vacation. 
| Mr. Sothern will ge to the Adirondacks to 
rest until the opening of the Lyceum next 
month. 


Mrs. Langtry is confined to her bed at 
Long Branch. Her doctor says she has 
acute bronchitis, and was first threatened 
with congestion of the lungs. He thinks 
she will be out in a few days. She was to 
have sailed for England next Saturday. 


In ‘‘Hands Across the Sea,” which is to 
be done for the first time in America at the 
Museum, Sept. 2, Messrs. C. P. Flockton, 
George C. Boniface, J. B. Booth and Errol 
Dunbar and Miss Lillian Hadley will make 
their first appearance with the company. 


“After reading and rejecting a number of 
plays Mr. A. H. Wood has at last succeeded 
in securing a suitable play for Tommy Rus- 
sell for the coming season. ‘‘The Earl's 
| Heir,” by John A. Harrington (John Car- 
| boy) affords a role for the juvenile star 
| which will enable him to find full scope for 
the dramatic talent which he has so clearly 
evidenced. The season will open about 
August 19, in one of the leading local thea- 
tres. 





The opening attraction at the Grand 
Opera House, Aug. 12, will be the first 
dramatic appearance of Tom Ricketts, a 
clever young English romantic actor. Mr. 
Ricketts will be supported by his brother, 
Arthur Ricketts, of the Drury Lane Theatre 
in London, the world famous Majiltons, 
who sail for America next week, and a 
number of other clever people. The piece 
will consist of a new version of Duvar, in- 
troducing a large amount of music and 
specialties. _The enterprise is under the 
managemenfof George B. Upham, who is 
also manager of the Redmund-Barry com- 
pany. Mr. Ricketts has spent the entire 
summer in Europe looking after novelties 
for the prodaction, and sailed for America 
on the 25th of June. A novel performance 
is promised. 


A great house gathered at the Lyceum 
Theatre in London, Tuesday, to welcome 
Sarah Bernhardt to London and see her 
portrayal of Lena Despard, the character 
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the summer months, devoting most of his | 
time to yachting and kindred amusements. | 








Theinproved 
System 
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= Sheet Cas 


Facts Worth Knowing. 


performance was not in any way success- 
ful. The play, which is bad enough in! ’ 
English, is stupid, rambling, and inconse- After all is said and done there is no mor 
quential beyond belief in the French ar-| delightful spot for the Bostonian to pass 
rangement, and it is not even a passable ve- | the summer or such part of it as he may 
hicle for the display of Bernhardt’s powers. , have at his disposal, than Nantasket. The 
Her death scene was striking and unique— hotel Standish at Nantasket, with water on 
perhaps as forcible in its way as any other | both sides of it, is a picturesque and charm- 
she does, but many had gone away by that | 9g spot. Its proprietors, Warner « 
time, and those who stayed were too tired Southwick, from their wide experience in 
to be thrilled. . | hotel management are able to give excep 
| tional satisfaction to their guests. 


Key Notes. No hotel location could be better than 
|} that of Montasco Hotel, Nantasket Beach 


Mr. Edward Lloyd, the English tenor, is 
coming to America next season. 


fame early. He is only 27 years old. 


Cc. J. Wilson, the 


music for the Misses Deaves, in ‘‘Chaos 
Flat.” 


From White, Smith & Co., 538 and 576 
Washington street : Vocal—Alla Stella Con- 
fidente, aria for soprano, violin or flute 
obligato, V. Robaudi. Instrumental— Alicia 
Waltz, C. D. Blake. 


Miss Lucille Saunders, who has made a 
sensation as a professional singer in Lon- 
don, was born in Hartfoad Conn. She is 
the only daughter of Capt. Charles Saunders, 
formerly connected with Colt’s Armory, 
Hartford. 


Gorgeous Firework Show, 


Pain’s ‘‘London Fire” is burning its way 
into public favor with every exhibition. 
The gorgeous firework show is an assured 
success, and a few warm nights will prove 
it so. New features are introduced this 
week, among them the mechanical figures 
in fire of Sullivan and Kilrain, causing great 
amusement. 

When you go into the country for the 
summer, do not fail to provide yourselves 
with a bottle of old fashioned New Eng- 
land Cherry Bounce, to serve as an 
agreeable tonic, and @ sure cure, @ pre- 
ventive of all species of summer complaint. 
Fisher & Fairbanks, 19 Exchange street, 
will supply you at 85 cents a bottle. 


The famous old elm tree at Bean Hill, 
near Norwich, which is as old as the town, 
although no one knows its exact number 
of years, met with a mishap a few days 
ago. A whole quarter of the tree, which 
held the heaviest branches, fell with a crash 
in the night. The limbs seemed all sound, 
except that in the place where the branch 
united with the trunk there was a Cecayed 
place, which had caused the destruction. 
The elm has been most remarkable for the 
religious gatherings held beneath its shade, 
presided over by a well-remembered reviv- 
alist, Lorenzo Dow. It was also the spot 
where Lorenzo Dow won his second wife 
in a most notable way, just a short time 
after the death of his first wife. An ex- 
change relates the wooing as follows: After 
a stirring sermon, which produced a mighty 
effect, his tone changed and he spoke in 
tender language of the great loss he had 
sustained in the death of his ‘‘Peggy;” and 
then suddenly he announced his readiness, 
even anxiety, to form a second connubial 
connection, fortifying his resolution to do 
so with abundant pertinent quotations from 
the scriptures. Pausing for a moment, 
that his words might carry conviction of 
their truthfulness to the hearts of the Bean 
Hill damsels in the throng, he directly added 
that ‘‘if amy woman present was willing to 
accept his offer and become the wife of 
Lorenzo Dow he would thank her to signify 
her willingness by rising.” Whereupon 
Lucy Dolbeare arose in stately manner, and 
in solemn tones announced her readiness 
then and there to become the wife of 
Lorenzo Dow. ‘‘So be it,” responded the 
preacher, with unction, ‘‘the Lord’s will be 
done.” A few days later the two were 
married. 








With the ocean in front and behind, it is 


} like being out on a yachting cruise. The 
Her Walff, the great violinist, has won | Cuisine here is excellent. — 

| Strictly the best to be obtained. 
{& Co. are the popular managers. 
well-known musical | 
director, is composing and arranging the | 


Everything is 
Reynolds 


For colognes, bay rum, beef wine, balms 
and emollients, dentine and tooth brushes 


}and all such indispensable articles, do not 
| think of going anywhere but to Joseph T 


Brown & Co., 504 Washington street. 


Hingham. 


Much satisfaction is expressed over the 
condition of things at Downer Landing 
this season. Melville Gardens are thronged 
with pleasure seekers, and the cleanliness 
of the grounds and police regulations con- 
tinue to make it entirely safe and attractive, 
but people are more interested in the man- 
agement of the Rose Standish House, under 
the direction of the new proprietor, J. W. vu. 
Gilman of Boston. The Fourth was a 
national day there. The menu was illo- 
minated, and the dishes were distinctly 
American. ‘Patriot’s broth,” ‘‘Revolution- 
ary pudding,” ‘Independence sauce” and 
“George Washington punch” were charac- 
teristic dishes. The benefits of the sea 
are nowhere greater, and the country no- 
where lovelier. The view from the heights 
is exquisite, vieing with Bar Harbor and 
Winnipiseogee. The families are express- 
ing great satisfaction this season with the 
absolute retirement of the house, though 
being beside the wharf from which the 
boats land sometimes thousands of pas- 
sengers in a day. After the half-past 9 
boat leaves at night everything at and 
about the landing is as quiet as a country 
residence, because the streets even are pri- 
vate property. 





A New Advent in Steam Engineering. 


The fact that competition is the life of 
trade is capable of application in the mat- 
ter of invention as well. Heretofore steam 
engineering has had no rivalry, and has 
been reasonably satisfied to rest on its lau- 
rels. The advance of electricity, however, 
has acted as a stimulus to those interested 
in steam engineering, and experiments have 
been made with a system of steam storage 

This is accomplished by transferring 
steam and hot water from a stationary 
boiler, at a high temperature, to a reservoir 
constructed of six and eight-inch lap weld- 
ed tubes, capable of resisting a pressure of 
1000 pounds to the square inch, and thickly 
coated with asbestos to retain the heat, 
which is mairtained at the necessary tem- 
perature by a small auxiliary fire of incan- 
descent coals. 

A very ingeniously designed Power Car, 
capable of seating ten persons, and similar 
in appearance to the ‘‘Grip” car on cable 
roads, is now in process of construction by 
the Pullman Palace Car Co. of Chicago. 
None of the exhaust steam will escape into 
the air, but it will be conducted into a tu- 
bular chamber where it will be condeased, 
and the water returned to the reservoir for 
use again. There will be no noise from 
steam, no cinders or smoke; and so simple 
is its construction that it can be operated 
by any one. 

It is claimed that by this system a Power 
Car, with one or two regular passenger cars 
attached, can be run froth thirty to fifty 
miles, when it can be re-charged in the 
short space of two minutes, and is then 





light in spending their few months of leis-| which Mrs. Bernard Beere had “created” 
ure time far from the madding crowd, and and monopolized in England. The distin- 
W. H. Crane is no exception to this rule. | guished French actress was under consider- 
At Cohasset, which is one of the prettiest | able disadvantage, being very nervous over 
of New England summer resorts, he has athe failure of M. Damala to learn his 
pictaresque home which he has modestly | “lines.” Finaliy she went 0) with an ex- 
christened “‘Crane’s Crib.” Here with con- | cuse for her indispositive, which the andi- 
genial professional neighbors he spends euce did not accept over graciously. The 


ready to repeat the service. This is cer- 

Saratoga is at last to have a street rail-|tainly a step in advance, and its develop- 
way. It will extend from the southern} ment opens up a wide field for its applica- 
part of the village to the springs at Geyser-|tion. With cheap fuel and a perfect appar- 
ville, running parallel with Ballston avenue. | atus, it would seem that nothing could be 
The motive power will be furnished by elec-| found to supersede this means of power 








tricity. It is expected that the line will be | and its future development will be watched 
be operation withia a month from this date. ' with interest. 
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OLD-FASHIONED 
New England Cherry Bounce, 


ADE from the Wild Cherry Juice and Pure 
\ pe It is a delicious tonic and a sure 
sure for all species of summer complaints. 
Don’t go to the country or seashore without a 
pottie. Price 85 cents per bottle. 

FISHER & FAIRBANKS, 19 Exchange St. 


Queen Victoria’s Eves. 

“Very forward,” was the criticism said 
to have been made by her Majesty. the 
Queen of England, on the occasion of the 
presentation of one of our most beautiful 
{merican gir's. 

Said a distinguished English gentleman, a 
few years ago: ‘‘Her Majesty seems to at- 
tend strictly to the matter in hand, but 
here is not a trick of manner or a detail of 
dress that escapes her notice. Her intui- 
tions are so keen, and the value that she 
sets on modesty is so great, her interest in 
the young so sincere, that she has become a 
famous reader cf character. 

The Queen detests a flirt, and she can 
detect one of these specimens almost at a 
glance. Neither velvet nor satin nor prec 
ous stones can cast sufficient glamor over a 
tendency of this kind to hide it from these 
truly motherly eyes.” 

t is said that one day when her Majesty 
was present in her carriage at a military re- 
view, the Princess Royal, then about four- 
teen, seemed disposed to be a little familiar 
and possibly, slightly coquettish, in thought- 
girlish fashion, with the young officers 
ff the guard. The Queen tried to catch 
ner daughter’s eye, but the gay uniforms 


ess 


were too attractive, and the little princess 
paid no attention to the silent endeavors of 
her mother. 


{t last, in a spirit of fun, she clapped the 
climax of her misdemeanors by dropping 
her handkerchief over the side of the car- 
riage, aad the Queen saw that it was not an 
accident. Immediately two or three gentle- 
wen sprang from their horses to return it 
to her, but the hand of royalty waved them 
off 

Thank you, but it is not necessary,” 
said her Majesty. ‘‘Leave it just where it 
lies,” and then turning to her daughter, she 
said, ‘‘Now I must ask you to get down 
and pick up your handkerchief.” 

‘But, mamma—” 

The little prineess’s face was scarlet, and 
her lip qnivered with shame. 

“Yes, immediately,” said the Queen. 

The royal footman had opened the door 
and stood waiting by the side of the car- 
riage, and the poor, mortified little girl was 
obliged to step down and rescue her own 
handkerchief. 

This was hard, but it was salutary, and 
probably nipped in the bud the girl's first 
impulse to coquetry. American mothers 
would do well to follow so meritorious and 
notable an example. 

Her Majesty has spoken very plain and 
sensible words to the British nobility in re- 
gard to the education and management of 
their girls; and on the subjects of flirtation 
and mmodest dressing she is eloduent. 

‘I had no idea that your mother observed 
my harmless coquetry,” said a young lady 


Queen. 

“T have no doubt it was harmless,” re- 
plied the Princess Alice, who was the em- 
bodiment of kindness and sympathy, and 
yet who never hesitated to speak the truth, 

but it was certainly thoughtless and unbe- 
coming. It wouldn’t be safe for any of us 
to be coquettish,” she added, with a smile. 

But Lwas not aware that her Majesty 
ever looked at me after the first formality 
was over,” the young English girl responded 
dubiously. 

The Princess’s smile deepened into a 
laugh, as she said, ‘‘Let me tell you just 
ne thing, my dear; the Queen of England 
has not one pair of eyes, but fifty. and 
those in the back of her head are marvels.’ 





Bits of Wisdom. 


There are men who can never put on 
enough war paint to make them look like 
fighters. 


We dislike to work on Friday, but we are 
always very ambitious on Sunday, when 
the office is locked. ” 


Man has a natural sympathy for the man 
who steals bread, and a natural contempt 
for the man who steals cake. 

It is not putting things in the right place 
that bothers a man so much as finding the 
tight place after he has put things in it. 


When you confront a man with an argu- 
ment that is unanswerable, he does not try 
% answer it, but he speedily thinks of some- 
thing else to say. 


You ean never entirely overcome the 
opposition. even though you have the right 
on your side. The Lord has been trying to 
wercome the devil a great many years, but 
‘he devil still has many admirers. — Atchison 


trlobe. 


The Drink of Our Forefathers, 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


PACIFIC HOUSE. 


Nantasket Beach, Mass. 


Is now open to receive transient or permavént 
guests. The location of the house is the finest on 
the South Shore, situated on Rocky ground on the 
water’s edge, and commanding a fine yiew of the 





ocean. 


W. B. HATHAWAY, Proprietor. 


THE IRVINGTON, 


Nantasket Beach Mass. 


This house is situated near Strawberry Hill, 
close to the water’s edge. Trains sto» at the door; 
accommodations first-class in every respect. Fine 
Lawn Tennis grou 

M. J, WALSHE, Proprietor. 


MONTASCO HOTEL, 
NANTASKET BEACH. 
One of the best located Houses on the Beach, 


with Ocean front and rear. Rates for Excursion 
Parties, Permanent and Transient Guests, fur- 


nished by malt or telegraph. Try our famous 
fre Cent Shore Dinner. First-Class Liquor 
Acenee. 


REYNOLDS & CO., Managers. 


HOTEL STANDISH, 


NANTASKET BEACH, 





Delightfully located on the Beach, with water 
both in front and at the back; three minutes walk 
from Nantasket Pier and R. R. Station. Fine 
Cuisine and Service. 
Permanent Guests one of the best houses on the 
shore. First-class Livery Stable connected with 
the house. 

WARNER & SOUTHWICK, 
Proprictors. 


PLEASE CALL AT 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.', 


504 WASHINGTON ST., 


Cor. Bedford St., and Get 
ee pits so hs | MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 
‘ " } 
t Pint Bey a B. Cologne..... Ae Diet nih 5. te $1.00 | Will open JUNE 18th, under the management of 
| Bot. 1-2 Pint Red Label Cologne... 1.00 | WARE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitted; perfect 
I Bot. 24 oz., Porto Rico Bay Rum.. 1.00 | system en pn in pee mary 
ae , | tions and location; first class table. nquire at 45 | 
i Bot. “i ar B. & Co.'s Beet, Wine | Milk street, Roow 3, Saturdays, from 12 to 1. Post- 
an WOM. ccc cccccesresesssees tenses 
1 Bot. Aromatic Klixir Colisaya.... 1.00 | on Eastern Division of B. & M. M. BR. 
1 Bots Orange Flower Emoliient.. 50) BENJAMIN I toe Proprietors. 
STEPHEN E. ROSE, 
I Bot. Quinine Hair Balm............ 75 | 
1 Bot. Cherry Dentime.......-.0..0++ - 25 
1 Security Tooth Brash Warranted... .35 


J.T. BROWN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Masa. 


Old Orchard Beach, 


MAINE. 


OCEAN HOUSE. 


- | Has been leased by Mr. CHEs7TeR BALL, f 1 
whose mother had been spoken to by the | Sno Sawn Sungee Se ae : » ernen 


proprietor of the Central House and the Pawnee 


| House of Cottage City, Mass., whose long expe- 


| rience in the hote 
patrons of this house for first-class table, good | 


business is a guarantee to the 
service, and every possible attention. 

The location of this well known house is unsur- 
passed. Itis far enough back from the shore to 
be almost free from Fogs. At the same time it is 


in full view of the Beach, and opposite the Old | 
Wide piazzas extend around the | 


Orchard House. 


entire house. The nouse contains 200 rooms. 


An orchestra will furnish music for the season, 


and entertainments of a high character will be 
riven from time to time. The ball-room is the 
argest connected with any summer resort in New 
England. 

Rates have been graded from $2.00 to $2.50 per 
day, according to the size and location of rooms. 
Special terms will be made to parties taking 
rooms previous to August Ist. For further infor- 
mation address 


CHESTER BALL & CO., 





tt Ua 


OPENED JUNE 17th. 





This house is eltuated on Jerusaiem Road, | 


and the situation cannot be excelled in New a 
tand. The beautiful modern bouse formerly 
owned and occupied by 8. 8. Rowe, situated direct- 
ly opposite the Black Rock wil! be added to this 
hotel. The annex contains 17 large rooms with 
modern conveniences. 


Affords to Transient and | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


THIS LOK OCR.EAM 


HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


TRY IT AT 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington Street. 


BOSTON HOTELS. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 
Horse-cars to and from all the Depots and all 
parts of the city pass the door. 


J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
SUROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCHARD, 

, He ns til 
ADAMS FIOUSE. 
BKUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, Boston. 
'GEORGE @ HALL, PROPRIETOR. 








YOUNG'S HOTEL. 
ERROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 
J. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 








CLIFTON HOUSE, 


ARLINGTON HOUSE, 


NANTASKET BEACH. 


Our Specialty Clam Bakes in the old style, on 
| heated rocks. Dinners, 50 cents each; one-half 
| rates for children. 8-L.CHESSMAN & CO. 





DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE STANDISH HOUSE, 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
SEASON 1889. OPENS SAT., JUNE 15. 
| Most accessible to Boston of any summering place; 





' 


| combines seaside and country. Reached by steam. | 
railto Hingham. Address | 


| er—cool, no dust—or b 
J.W.G. GILMAN, 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Hours i2to 1}. Roomé. | 


EXCURSIONS 
From BOSTON to 


-POPHAM BEACH. 


Excursions will be made from BUSTON to POP- 
HAM BEACH, MAINE, every FRIDAY, from 
July 5 to Sept. 20. Leave Lincoln Wharf, Boston, 
on new steamer KENNEBEC, of the Kennebec 
Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o’clock, arrive 
at Popham Beach Saturday morning at 4 o’clock. 
Leave Popham Beach at 6.30 Monday evening and 
arrive in Boston at 5 o’clock Tuesday morning, 
ging three full — at the Beach. Fare for the 
ound Trip, including board at eitier the “Ocean 

View” or “European” Hotels, $6.00. First-class 
| accommodations. 

| Dates of Excursions, July 5, 12, 19, and 2, 
| August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6,13 and 20. Pop- 
| ham Beach has the finest scenery in the country 
| and first-class hotels. For further parti ulars and 
| tickets apply to C. H. HYDE, Agent Kennebec 
| a Company’s Office, Lincoln Wharf, 
| ston. 





HOTEL SORRENTO. 


SORRENTO, MAINE, 
NEAR BAR HARBOR. 


Applications for rooms can be made at | 


Hotel Bellevue, 17 Beacon Street, Boston. 
R, SMITH, Manager. 


“CUSHING HOUSE, 


HINGHAM, MASS. 


4 comfortable home can be found atthe above 
house for the summer; good stable connected, 


GEORGE CUSHING, Proprietor. 


Now open for permanent an transient gueste. 
Finely furnished rooms, first-class beds, a cuisine 
|noted for ite superiority, electric lights, pure 
| water and perfect drainage; delightfully located, 
commanding a wide ocean view and ‘and moun- 
tain scenery. Every facility fordriving, yachting, 
sailing, fishing, games, etc. Music furnished by a 


professional orc . 
| For pians and prices address FRED.C.CAMP, 
| Manager, Hotel Sorrento, Sorrento, Me. 

| renchman’s Bay & 


Plans may he 
also at, 17 Mik Street, | Mt- Desert Land and 
m 2. 


Proprietors. 














& CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


a" leave Rowe's Wharf (weather permit. 
ting) : 


For PEMBERTON at 9.30, 10.45 A. M. 12.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P.M. Return 3.55, 11.20 A. M 
12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.35, 6.40 P. M. 

For HULL (Y. C, Pier) at 1045 A.M.,2.30 P.M. 
Return 1.00, 5.30 P.M, 

For NANTASKET by Boat, 9.30, 10.30 A. M., 

Return § 00 











2.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P. M 
11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20 P.M. 

For DOWNER LANDING at 10.45 A.M .,2 86, 
P.M. Return 8.40 A. M., 1245,5.15 P.M. 

For HiNGHAM at 6.30 P.M. Heturn 8.30 A. M. 

| For NANTASKET, by boat and rail, via Pember. 





ton at 9,80, 10.45 A. M., 12.80, 230, 3.80, 5.00, 
6.15 P.M. Return 11.02 A. M., 12.32, 2.02, 3.30, 

5.02, 6.20 P. M. 

Fare by Boat or Boat and Rall, 35 cts. 
jeach way. 
Kound trip tickets with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60 centa. 
| G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 


Stean.ers Kennebec, Cajt Jason Collins, and Star 
of the Kast, Capt. W. J. Baker, willleaye Lincoln's 
Wharf, Hoston, every MONDAY, TUESDAY, 

| THURSDAY aud FRIDAY, at 6 0’clock P. M., for 
Bath, Richmond, Gardner, Hallowell and Augusta, 
connecting at Bath with steamers for Boothbay. 





CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent. 
| 
} 
i] 
| 


AMUSEMENTS. 


a 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 
Manager..... «. + ocbesassilis R. M. FIELD 


(55 PERFORMANCES 155 


| With this its 10th Week. 
| 
! 


ee eeeeeeeee 


too | Milk start Roow's Sagurdaye, tro eo foe) Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


“The greatest success known to the stage 
of this country.” 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 S45 


«+eedeeeesProprictor and Manager. 


FRA DIAVOLO. 


THE MIDGET DUO. 


—AND— 


ACHMED BEN ALI. 
Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 
PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 


Admission 10 cta% 








i icmneemenedl 


NEW YuRK HOTELS. 





on uae Hot Hot Da, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (qoniapeting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in 


the heart of the ropolis, jae pene | all ern 
and sanitary improvements, and are e egantly fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 


hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
ssed by any in the country. Ho se-care to and 

om almost every section of the city pass the 

| door every few seconds. 

DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


ee 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


EUROPEAN P LAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
| BRUGH & DeHKLYN, ~- - Proprietors 


ST.DENIS, 
NEW YORK. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 
(EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. - «+ + «+ Proprietor 
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TEMPERANCE. 


Joliet, Iil., has fixed the license for 
billiard tables at $5,000 a table. 


Dr. Bombaugh, an experienced medical 
examiner, claims that out of every hundred 
beer drinkers not more than five pass the 
age of fifty-three. 


A $5,000 building, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. G. Peters, of Manistee, Mich., for 
the use of the W. C. T. U. school of meth- 
ods and members of the nnion. 


Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge says that in 
Cincinnati where the liquor traffic is taxed, 
not licensed, about 50,000 school children 
are not recorded in the school lists. 


At the recent W. C. T. U. convention at 
Brandon, Manitoba, the attorney-general of 
the province put himself squarely on record 
for equal suffrage, to the surprise of every 
one present, 


The Organizer gives the following as a 
good text for a prohibition speech : ‘‘Where 
twelve men made beer, in the Walruff 
Brewery, Lawrence, Kan., 100 persons are 
now busy making shoes.” 


The Northfield (Minnesota) Young Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union has 
pledged each member to plant flowers 
specially prolific for cuttings to be used in 
mission work. It sends flowers, fruit and 
jelly to the St. Paul hospitals and has a 
wide awake sanitary science club. 


The New York Tribune offers the follow- 
ing naive criticism upon the W. C. T. U.: 
‘‘Members of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union served coffee, tea, sand 
wiches, buttermilk and other things to eat 
and drink to Pennsylvania voters. This is 
a custom that ought to be checked. No 
matter how good the motive may be, it is 
quite as immoral to bribe a voter with a 
sandwich or a cup of coffee as with a glass 
of beer.” 


Hon. Richard Trevillick, a leader among 
the Knights of Labor, considers intemper- 
ance the curse of organized labor. He 
says: ‘The labor question will never be 
settled until the liquor question is. If the 


money spent for liquor every year was | 


turned into the labor channels for two 
years there would not be an idle man in 
‘America, and there would not be enough 
workmen to produce what is needed.” 


BOSTON 


| Evrecr or Licgnr anp OTHER LNFLU- 
{ENCES ON THE Eyesiegunr.—The over-stimu- 
lating effect of light on the human eye is to 
be noted by the effects produced. Since 
the introduction of the electric light into 
workshops, a new disease bas developed. 
As soon as the attention of the medical 
profession was called to this fact, the light 
was rendered less intense, and the evils 
caused by it have disappeared. Occasion: 
ally, however, we still find workmen who 
are subject to this complaint, but in every 
instance it is due to the non-observance of 
the most ordinary precautions. It is a 
well-known fact that men who work in fur- 
naces or puddling mills are subject to pre- 
mature cataracts. Dr. Whitney reported 
several cases of premature injury to the 
vision in Japanese students from exposure 
to sunlight during the last eclipse. The 
intense glare of the snow is also produc- 
tive of blindness. The bright glare of the 
tropical seas produce blindness, known as 
‘‘moon blindness,” erroneously attributed 
to the effect of the rays of the moon, but 
in reality caused by the sun’s rays. Statis- 
tics go to show that the social life of a 


| The famous London companies or guilds 
have met in convention to consider the 
| plan of the city’s City Council for dividing 
up their enormous wealth. The original 
purposes of the guilds, says the County 
Council, are no longer served, and their 
usefulness has passed. The gross value of 
property vested in seventy-four companies 
is estimated at 75,000,000, with a proba- 
bility of a large increase during the next 
quarter of acentury. The available revenue 
is taken at $2,100,000 and the actual ex- 
penditure at $2,125,000. Of this revenue 
larger than that of many a German grand 
duchy, the companies spend a hundred and 
fifty thousand a year on subjects of public 
|use or beneficence akin to the charitable 
trusts of which they are the almoners. One 
jhundred thousand pounds goes for ‘‘ban- 
| queting,” and another hundred thousand on 
| nanagement—that is, for salaries of officials 
and the court fees payable to members for 
|attendance at meetings. Finally, seventy- 


| five thousand pounds is spent on rates, 
| taxes, repairs and improvements, including 

the restoration and decoration of thirty- 
|four halls. The County Council’s com- 
|mittee point out that the greater part of 
| the compames have long since discontinued 
|to play a prominent part in the municipal 
|government of the city, and that their 
| functions in regard to the regulations of 


COMMONWULUALTH. 





the Latest Improvements. 





(054,800, Tuesday, ly i 


L., F. CROSBY, 
BROKER, 


New England Agent for 
M. A. DAUPHIN. 





fane rarvare axsmexcrsasrecuvt. 265 Washington St., Boston 


G@end for Descriptive Pamphlet. _ 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 





The Shortest Lite Policy Ever Offered. 

When buildings are burned, we often 
hear the expression, ‘*Total loss, no insur- 
ance.” We hear substantially the same 
expression when a man dies without assur- 
ance on his life: ‘‘He has left nothing and 
his family are destitute.” Why are there 
men still to be found who fai‘ to profit by 
life assurance? In many instances. it is 
due to a lack of contidence—not in life 
assurance, nor in the ability of any strong 
assurance company to meet its obligations 


but in the nature of the agreement which | 


the assurance company offers to enter into, 
or in the manner in which it will carry out 
its part of the agreement when made. Such 
a& man says to himself, ‘‘l am afraid that 
some advantage will be taken of me. 
assurance policy is a legal instrument filled 


with matter for local rules and regulations, | 
which only an expert in the business can | 


understand or live up to. With such, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society has al- 
ways had success, for it has done more 
|than any other company to render simple 
and clear the contract of assurance and the 
| rules and methods of transacting the busi- 
ness. It now announces still another re- 
form in this direction. It offers a new pol- 
icy which is a simple promise to pay, and 
may be as easily understood and as readily 
negotiated as an ordinary bank draft or 
promissory note. 





I was looking at some models in the Na- 
tional Museum of curious cars used in the 
jearly days of railrouding in this country, 
|} when Mr. Watkins, the curator, pointed out 
| one peculiar one that had a mast and sail. 
| Experiments with such cars were made on 
| the Baltimore and Ohio and on the South 
| Carolina road. It was then a serious ques- 


A careful housewife recommends the fol- |} trades and the training of young men have tion whether the motive power on railroads 


lowing arithmetic lesson to the attention 
of drinking workingmen: ‘“Two drinks of 
whiskey mean a pound and a half of beef- 
steak ; two beers, a dinner of mutton chops ; 
a cocktail, an egg-plant or a head of cauli- 
flower. ‘*What’ll you take, Charlie?” stands 
for a nice oyster stew for the whole family 
Sunday morning. ‘Set ‘em up again,” 
means sugar in the house for a month.” 


The Woman's Prohibition league of 
Brooklyn has made a commotion. The 
ladies found out that in many cases in the 
Brooklyn public schools the authorities 
were neglecting to have the compulsory 
scientific temperance lessons taught, and 
that the beer dinners of many children at 
home render them unfit for the afternoon 
school work. The ladies called the mayor's 
attention to the matter, for which they are 
being loudly denounced by the whisky 
papers. 


The children sing, ‘‘Trembdle, King Alco- 
hol, we shall grow up.” King Alcohol mut- 
ters, ‘‘You’ll have to grow fast for I’m after 
you now.” Then he provides little stools in 
front of his counters, as in certain Chicago 


saloons, so that wee little ones, who cowe | 


often for béer, can step up on them to get 
their pitchers. He also sends his henchman 
out as in Philadelphia, to sprinkie chvice 
wine and liquor on the sidewalk so that 
school children must inhale the odor when 
going home, whispering in his servants’ 
ears that the money is well spent, for the 
children will soon be theirs, and will amply 
repay for the seeming waste. 


After the late fire in Seattle prohibition 
reigned for several days. Most of the dives 
and saloons were burned and the mayor 
prohibited the rest from reopening. Thou- 
sands of lemonade stands sprang up and 
many men began to appreciate temperance 
drinks. A new beverage, strawberry lemon- 
ade, had a great sale and was pronounced 
by many, even drinkers, to be better than 
beer. Temporary prohibition worked so 
well that a petition was presented, signed 
by more than. a thousand leading citizens, 
asking that all saloons in the city be kept 
closed for three mouths in the interests of 
rapid rebuilding 





Boston, Mass., July 17, 18838. 

Dr. 8. A, ‘Tuttle—I had a very lame leg 
with cotracted cords, so bad that I could 
only touch my. toe to the ground for about 
one year, caused by getting cold working at 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, running the steam 
drill. I heard of your Elixir, and used but 
one bottle to cure me. I would recommend 
it to every one, believing it to be the best 
liniment in the market. 

DANreEL OnuwN, Broadway, South Boston. 


| almost ceased. 
Archduke Charles Theodore of Austria, 
jhas been doing excellent work since he 
| commenced to practice as a duly qualified 
| medical man near Meran. A short time 
| ago he saved the life of a patient of seven- 
| ty-four years of age under circumstances 
which so strongly impressed the popular 
imagination that the archducal doctor was 
| feted by his enthusiastic neighbors. The 
|archduchess, who has for some time past 
jassisted her husband in performing the 
|more serious of his operations, has deter- 
}mined to pass the examination which will 
| place her also on the list of qualified doctors 
jand she is at present busily engaged in 
| reading up, with her husband as her ‘‘coach” 
| for the ordeal. 


| country has much to do with the develop- 
jment of vision. The Germans are pro- 
verbially near-sighted. In walking through 
j the streets of any garrisoned city of the 
German Empire one is struck by the num- 
ber of officers wearing glasses. The Eng- 
lish, as a nation, are far sighted. In our 
own country we find the same law holding 
good. The community, descendants of 
English, retain this primal defect of their 
ancestors. The German community the 
same. Where there has been commingling, 
the prepotency of the stronger is shown, 
and the ‘‘American eye” is the result. By 
this is meant the astigmatic eye. Astig- 
matism may be either of that kind known 
as far-sighted or near-sighted, or a mixture 
of both. 





The Largest Financial Institution in the 
World. 

This sounds rather large, and the un- 
thinking reader might be inclined to look 
upon it as a newspaper exaggeration, but 
on the contrary it is the simple truth that 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 





New York is the largest financial institution 
in the world. A policy in this company 
combines unsurpassed security with protec 
tion for dependents or support for old age. 
No other investment so fully meets the va- 
rious contingencies of life. Apply to C. A. 
| Hopkins, general agent, Company’s Build- 
ing, 95 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
Two Birds at One Shot. 

You can bag the proverbial twin birds 
with one throw of a stone, by going around 
to S. A. Stewart & Co., 118 Sudbury street; 
for you can not only drive a good bargain, 
but you can also drive a good surrey or buck- 
board, or anything else you choose. Their 
|assortment is large. Buy a carriage and 





| enjoy yourself. 


| would be sail, horse or steam. The steam 
| locomotive was still looked upon as an ex- 
periment. Sail cars are used today On a 
| guano railroad on the Island of Malden, in 
| the South Pacific. They are, in fact, used 

nearer home than that, for railroad men at 
| Barnegat Beach, when the wind is favora- 

ble, frequently ride over the rode on con- 

struction cars—sloop-rigged. ‘The wind 

has a good deal to do with railroading even 
| today,” Mr. Watkins said. If you go to the 
, bureau of intelligence at the Broad Street 
| Station, Philadelphia, and ask whether some 
| train, say from New York, is likely to be on 
| time, you may be informed that it is likely 
jto be four or five minutes late, because 
|there is a strong wind from the west. 

Winds make consiuerable difference in the 
| running time of trains.— The Inventive Age. 


A woman whose tendency to obesity has 
| not become pronounced could probably nip 
| her spreading beauties, so to speak, in the 
| bud by boycotting absolutely and forever 
j} all candies and so far as possibie all sugar. 
| She should eat any meat or fish which may 
|suit her, and vegetables—except that she 
|should be very sparing of potatoes—and 
| fruits. 
| pastry, substituting for them fruits stewed 
without sugar, or with very little, and jel- 
lies. She should be a little cautious about 
bread, preferring a rusk or a toasted slice 
to the fresh article. She should cultivate a 
taste for salads and cresses, and if she eats 
oatmeal for her breakfast should take it in 
the Scotch fashion with milk and a little 
salt, but without sugar. She should not 
sweeten tea or coffee, and should try t 
crink them without milk. She should not 
use much butter. By adapting herself per- 
| manently to such a regimen and taking a 
| Turkish bath twice a month she would 
| probably rout her great enemy.—N. Y. Mail 

and Express. 








Tue ELecrric AGr.—Professor Elisha 
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But she should not eat puddings or | 


| 


| 


|Gray remarks that electrical science has | 


| made a greater advance in the last twenty 
}years than in all the 6000 historic years 
preceding. More discovered in one day 
now than in a thousand years of the middle 
ages. We find all sorts of work for elec- 
tricity to do. We make it carry our mes- 


} 
| 


|; sages, drive our engine, ring our door bell, | 


|} and scare the burglar, we take it as a medi- 

cine, light our gas with it, see by it, hear 
| from it, talk with it, and now we are begin- 
| ning to teach it to write. 


| ‘‘Mary, do you think the men can get 
|that piano through the front door?” in- 
quired Mr. Schrugham of his wife. 

‘Yes, dear,” she replied, ‘‘vour son just 
,came in that way with his new spring 
trousers on. It’s all right, I guess.” 


Roow It, 


N. B.—Any order sent to this Agency wil) be 
treater! with the same care and promptness as a 
the home office in New Or'¢ans. 





As Reliable as the Hills. 

The North American Insurance Company 
has removed its office to 59 Kilby street, 
cor. Water street. The names of its officers 
are a sufficient guarantee of its absolute 
reliability: Silas Peirce, is president; Eu- 
gene E. Patridge, vice president, and Charles 
E. Macullar, secretary. 


Boston's Benefactors. 

Boston has had, at one time and another, 
many distinguished benefactors; men who 
have in one way or another greatly benefited 
their city. Among these men should be 
mentioned Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr., to 
whose skilful use of his botanical remedies 
so many owe their health. 


See that your sleeping rooms nnd living 
are well ventilated. and thet sewer gas docs 
not enter them. 


RAMPS 
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THE CHURCHILL 
IMPROVED BOOT, 








MANUFACTURED BY 
F. 8. CHURCHILL, 25 WINTER ST., 


BOSTON, next door to Chandler’s. 

This boot is made on correct principles, from a study of 
the anatomy of the foot, and is we ee for com- 
fort and durability. It fits the most cult foot, pre- 
vents or cures tender joints or corns by remo pres- 
sure, and is comfortable the first time worn. who 
pave Sieuty in procuring comfortable boots are invited 

call. 

ALL LASTS LABELLED AND PRESERVED. 
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ToTwe 
MISS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. Consumer - 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF SALADS. S 
Everett Spring Water Served to Patrons. = 


107 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 


OUR 


CELEBRATED 
If you have Dyspepsia take 


If you are troubled with Nervousness tak 


Hams Aromatic nvigoratr, 


If you are subject to Headaches take 


Hams Aromatic Invigorator, 


If you have Kidney Complaint take 


Hams Aromatic {nvigorator 


If you wish to cure yourself of Intemperance take 


Hams} AfOmatic — Invigorator. 


If you want health and vigor take 


Can be obtained only at our following 


Crawford Shoe Stores : 


No. 611 Washington St. Boston. 
‘Under United States Hotel, 
.|No. 38 Park Square, ? 
No. 45 Green Street, “ 
No. 2164 Washington St. Roxb’y 
No. 56 Main St., Charlestown 


’ j j ALSG IN 
Hall § Aromatic ANT: | eacrvsemmrcue coments 
For Sale by all Druggists. NEW HAVEN, NEW YORK, 


HEATH & MURRAY, Gen. N. E. Agents 


BROOKLYN, PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON, D.C 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO. 


MAKERS OF 


The ra wford Shoe. 


277 Washington Street, 


Boston. 











bh 
A a ria et - P P in 
fet ia American Sauitary Association, 
wane 3 * Manufacturers of Disinfectants: 
ie a LIQUID CARROLIC, CARBOLIC SOAP, 


CARBOLIC CMYSTALS, N APTHALINE ’ 
CARBOLIC POWDER, 
CARBOLIC MOTH CAKES, 
MOUNTAIN WAX FLAKES, 
CARBOLATE OF LIME, 
MOTHALINE WAX FLAKES, 
MAGIC tINwsROT ParWwDE. 
In cases of Cholera, Small Pox, Yellow Fever 
and all cther contagious diseases, place the powder 
in vessels about the room. Will purify Water 
Closets, Sinks, Drains, Cellars, Stables, iarbage 
Receptacies, and all places where foul odors ex- 
ist. ie will drive away Water Bugs and all other 

vermin from the house. 


Ss Cc. BIXBY, 


Grocers and Marketmen, 


» S.OBER & Co. 


Manufacturers, 


B tue 
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Sole Agent, 


i14 Mass., U. 8S. A. 


Broad Street, Boston, 


STOPPED. FREE 


f pase a Fereons Restored, 
PETESTORE 

for all Brain N ad Diss 8 pf ae 
cure for Nerve Affections, 
LNFALLIBLE if taken as dirocte 
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SMOKE G. 6. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Herbert E. Small, M.D. 
| HOTEL PARTHIA, 
690 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON. 





Office Hours from 1 to 4, and 
| 7to9 P.M. 
| Sundays from 4 to 6 P. M. | 


FACTORY—376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


WATER BUGS 








—AND— 
, ROACHES. 
allaasieatiaiiinaaiiies . Clear them out wi our 
EXTERMINATOR. 


ARM TO LET IN HINGHAM consisting of 
about 20 acres of mowing, pasture, and tillage | 
land, under good cultivation: within 10 minutes | 


No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 





ory Be refunded. 50c, By 
ot Steamboat wharf, Downer Landing, and | mail, 60c 
5 minutes from steam cars. Fine — estate | BARNARD & CO., 


for poultry farm and market farming; 


459 W ered)! tl st. 
Market for products. Address 


excellent | 











A.B. ¢ 
_ Commonwealth Office, 25 Bromfield Street. if AR 6 ET + LF AN | NG. 


M.D WHSKE 


Wah OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $3 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
9 ven PROMPTLY. ATTENDED TO. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Whart. 


A reliable place to have your Carpets and Rugs 

carefully ond thoroughly cleaned, refitted and laid. 
| Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds and Pillows ren 
ovated in first-class manner. If you are troubled 
with Moths, Buffalo Bugs, Water Bugs or Roaches, 
call atthe “COMMONWEALTH” STEAM CAR. 
PET BEATING AND CLEANSING WORKS, 
Huntington Ave., cor Longwood Ave., Boston. 


WM. RACTLIFFE. 
Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop n the 
State. 


Proprietor, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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|} made from 
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Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 


| bath, curing all local skin and scalp discases, pim 


Hans tomatic Invigorator CRAWFORD SHOES 


ples, blotches, eczema, teiter, chafing, etc. It is 
perfectly pure materials and is most 
healing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in 
a clean, fresh and healthy condition. Sold by 
druggists and fancy goods dealere, or 
mall, one cake for 25 cts. or three for 6oc. 
proprietors, 


by the 


R. H. McePONALD DRUG CO., 


532 Washington St., Boston, 


8100 REWARD. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, riagbone 
cockle ints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 


callous of all kinds; wilicure 
in seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rheumatism, Cholera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular, 4 Merrimac 





— 
Maae 


street. Sold by Druggtats and 
Grocers. 













ear ,and 
CORSET Finish. 
WAISTS Citron 
50 .70 76. 
FERRIS’ Pat. pecan 
Ring Buckle at Hip 70 .75 80 85 
for Hi 08e Supporters. 


Toung Ladies 
1.00 1,10 





Ladies 





For sale by all 


Leadi 

FERRIS BROS. Mire 4: 
341 Broadway.N.Y. irculaur, 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00. , CU AK 1). Wholesn'e Western Acts. 


JAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER IN — 


UPRIGHT] STEAM BOILERS 
4 tol8 H. P. 


Steam and 
Gas Filtina 
Attended to. | 


Agent for Parson’s 
Air Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc., etc. 

1 Province Court, 

& 141-2 Province 

St., Boston, 
Mass. 

NOTE.— For particu- 

lars of Steam Blower 

represented in this 

s cut,send for descrip- 

tive circular to above 

address. 
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being rapidly and successfully introduced here. ae oy 
ening losses and drains promptly eee ne 
giving newspaper medical endorsements. 
sultation (office or by mail) with 4 emine ent ac, FRE! ee 
aric cocel le cured without pain or operation. 
esion-D upre Clinique, 165 Tremont St., Boston. 


Office Hours from 9 to 6, and 7 to 9 evenings; 


| and from 10 to 12 Sundays. 


bA™ Agents wanted “to canvass the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


commissions paid. 


for 

Cash 
Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Compauy, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


sent by | 


shoe boils, when first started, | 


| Weak Hearts. 

A weak heart seems to be decidedly more 
| practically inconvenient than a weak head. 
If a man or woman be a little feeble about 
| the region of the brain it is generally of 
| little moment. Some post or other will be 
|provided if the conduct be respectable; 
jand lack of brains is too common to excite 
| any particular attention either in the person 
|eoncerned or in those about him. But a 
| weak heart in-ists upon putting itself in 
}evidence at all sorts of convenient and in- 
convenient times. If its possessor finds 
himself rather late for his morning train, 
and makes a ‘‘spurt” to recover lost time, 
|the exertion is usually followed by such a 
|‘‘bad quarter of an hour” that he resolves 
jin future rather to lose a dozen trains than 
| to risk temporary suffocation or permanent 
{syncope again. The practical evils which 
are associated with a feeble heart are in- 
numerable, and will readily suggest them- 
selves to those who possess *so unsatisfac- 
| tory a pumping engine. Weak hearts are 
| by no means so common as is often sup- 
posed. Many a man who thinks he has got 
one is merely dyspeptic; many a woman 
owes her symptoms to tight-lacing or in- 
sufficient feeding. If the dyspepsia be 
cured, or the tight lacing be dispensed with, 
|the symptoms of heart weakness will dis- 
|appear. Kven when the heart is genuinely 
weak, the weakness is not always due to 
special disease of that organ. It may be 
\ony part of a general weakness of the 
whole system, whic hb is easily curable. The 
| late Sir Robert Christison, one of the most 
jeminent of British physicians, used to 
| smile at certain persons who were always 
complaining of weak hearts. ‘Gentlemen,” 

| he would say to his students when lecturing 
| on digitalis, ‘‘gentlemen, the best tonic for 
a weak heart is a good brisk walk.” Nota 
doubt of it. The majority of weak, flabby 
hearts are weak and flabby because every 
other muscle in the body is weak and flabby 
and this general weakness and flabbiness is 
due to want of vigorous use. Exercise of 
the legs and back and arms gives additional 
and much-needed exercise to the heart, and 
the heart grows strong by vigorous exer- 
cise exactly as every other muscular organ 
does, for the heart isa muscle. If a man 
has no organic disease of the heart, no en- 
largement, and no _ functional disorder, 
plenty of brisk walking, with occasional 
running, will soon dispel his breathlessness 
and heart weakness, other things being 
equal. The muscular inactivity of the 
modern town man is the parent of more ill- 
health than any other single cause what- 
ever. — Hospital. 








Infection by Books. 











In many of the European cities extensive 
investigations are making to prove or dis- 
prove the infectiousness of books handled 
by the sick, such as must of necessity fre- 
quently occur in large circulating libraries. 
The editor of the Christiania (Norway) 
Sanitary Journal, in commenting on the 
subject, remarks that it is the universal 
pastime of invalids and convalescents to 
read or look over books, which if not pro- 
curable at home are brought from some li- 
brary. Even children are fond of looking at 
picture books, and the editor relates the 
following personal experience : 

“In 1846 an eight-year-old brother of my 
wife was taken down with scarlet-fever and 
died. During his illness he frequently 
amused himself by looking over a large pic- 
ture book. This, together with several 
other of his useful playthings, was packed 
away in a chest after his death. Twenty- 
| Six years afterward, in 1872, a sister-in-law 
|}of mine journeyed across the Channel to 
England, where I was then residing, and 
with her came the ghest and the picture 
book. On the second day the chest was 
| opened and the book presented to my two- 
| year-old son. Within the next two weeks 
| the little fellow was taken down with scar- 
|let-fever. The doctors who were called in 
| consultation wondered how the disease was 
|contracted, as there had been no scarlet 
| fever in town for years. The circumstances 
lof the book were called to mind, and the in- 
dications were clearly that the twenty-six- 
year-old book had retained the poison and 
communicated it to the child.” 

The process of disinfection now in use in 
Denmark and Norway in many of the circu- 
lating libraries and book stores is a- good 
one, and it is claimed to disinfect the books 
without damaging them in the least. It 
consists in placing the books fully opened 
out in a suitable compartment and subject- 
ing them to dry hot steam at a temperature 
of over 100 deg. C. for several hours— Wins- 
low Anderson. 





| The great Liquid | Stove Enamel Polish 
| Company have failed and made an assign- 
ment. Among the numerous mourners are 
the newspaper men who advertised. the 
stuff. The polish that gets ahead of ‘‘The 
Rising Sun Stove Polish” must get up early 
in the morning. It is the cheapest and best, 
has the largest sale of any stove polish 
manufactured, prints no lying advertise- 
ments, and pays a hundred cents on a dollar 

If you smoke and want a good cigar—and 
you are a queer stick if you dont—by all 
means smoke the C. C. A. Everybody sells 
it. It is the greatest 10-cent cigar ever 
made. 
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THE MIRROR. 





Many flower bonnets, flower toques and | 
round hats have the crowns made of flowers. 


The neat French twist with three eights 
coiled about it is still seen in fashionable 
hairdressing. 


Nearly all the boquets that are carried 
this season are in loose clusters and sprays 
most artistically arranged. 


Gold and silver braiding and embroidery 
are announced in even greater quantities | 
for next autumn and winter. 

| 

To have your gingham gown cut low at | 
the throat and edged by a broad frill of the | 
material is now considered the correct 
thing. 


The fashion of trimming around the 
armhole with bands of lace or embroidery 
continues, atthough it is unbecoming to all 
but irreproachable figures. 


Seaside parasols are large, and mostly in 
bright colors. Many are in red—plain red, 
or red with stripes. Sticks are long, with 
very large wooden handles. 


Modistes are using black lawn for founda- 
tion skirts of their black dresses, as it is 
less costly and lighter than the low-priced 
gros-grain silks, and wears better. 


| straight at the back, and tapering down the 


The widows’ cap of white crimped crape 
puffs, when worn by young women, is quite 
small and flat, pointed toward the forehead, 


sides to fasten under the low-coiled back 


|hair; four or five of the small crape puffs 


known as widows’ ruches cover it entirely. 
For older ladies, tucked strings that hang 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








ROARING AND SINGING IN THE Ears.—I 
have been much troubled by a roaring and 
singing in my ears and at times a whistling | 
sound, especially when lying down. An old | 
and experienced physician whom I con- 
sulted told me to gargle my throat night 
and morning with hot and cold water. 
Have one tumbler of hot water, taking the | 


below the back hair are added to such caps, | water hot enough to scald the mouth, and | 


while other caps for those still older have 
large crowns to take in the back hair. 


AROUND THE HOUSE 
A little gum arabic imparts a gloss to 
ordinary starch. 


It is dangerous to fill an oil lamp too full; 
within an inch of the cap is near enough. 


Old putty on a window frame may be 
softened by passing a red hot iron over it 
near the surface of the window frame. 


Tarinrep Merat.—A handful of brown 
sugar, thrown upon the hot oven-bottom 
while cooking meat that has become too 
old to be nice, will remove all bad odor 
from the meat. 


Common soda is excellent for scouring 
tin, as it will not scratch the tin, and will 
make it look like new. Apply with a piece | 
of moistened newspaper and polish with a | 
dry piece. Wood ashes are a good substi- 
tute. 


A reviver for gilt frames is made of 





There is no settled fashion in hat brims. 
The projecting brim, the pointed brim, the 
halo brim and the indented brim, with or 
without lace trimmings, all being worn. 


The straight round skirts and gathered 
belted waists of French lawn may be made 
without lining, and worn over a black silk, 
surah, or lawn skirt and underwaist that 
will serve for various dresses. 


Nuns’ veiling and grenadine are staple 
fabrics for summer mourning dresses, just 
as Henrietta cloth and imperial serge are 
for those worn in winter. Silk-warped 
vellings are lighter than all wool, and shed 
the dust better. 


The Grecian knot is popular, and is ad- 
hered to by sensible women year after year, 
not because it is classic or in fashion, but 
for the reason that this special style is the 
best suited to the shape of their heads and 
the cut of their features. 


Ribbons are not omitted on account of 
the prodigal use of flowers, and very many 
lady-like and attractive head dressings are 
merely garnitured with an Alsation bow or 
a band with a number of standing loops— 
these alone, or mixed with tulle or flowers. 


The sailor hat is again very popular, and 
is seen everywhere, and upon almost every 
occasion. Its wear is not confined to the 
young alone, for with its straight, plain, 
unpretending brim and low crown, it is 
found suitable and becoming to the middle 
aged. 


All trimmings are low on the summer 
bonnets, being either small rosettes of baby 
ribbon, fan plaitings of lace, or, above all, 
the Alsatian bow; but, as this flat bow is 
not always becoming, an aigrette, or a 
standing lace rosette, or some erect loops 
of ribbon, are added further back on the 
crown. 


The low toque without strings is chosen 
for morning and general wear, and is so 
simple that it can easily be made by the 
home milliner to match ditferent dresses. 
A soft, long crown of the silk or wool of 
the dress, with some straw braid on the 
brim, trimmed with a rosette of ‘‘baby” 
ribbon, or some wider ribbon loops holding 
a small bunch of small flowers, makes up 
the toque so universally worn. 


The popular bonnet strings are the velvet 
pipings called milliner’s folds, fastened by 
a tiny rosette of the folds on the left side 
just below the ear, or they may, instead, 
be inch-wide velvet ribbon that begin in a 
point in the middle of the crown, then pass 
to the ears of the bonnet, and are each left 
about three-eighths of a yard longer, to be 
crossed under the chin and the pointed 
ends carried back and pinned under the 
ears. 


For young girls the favorite materials 
are figured veilings and the large and small 
flowered challis. The skirt is shirred or 
plaited, and the corsage crosses in folds, or 
else has a low shirred neck, completed by a 
high guimpe of surah of the predominant 
tint in the figure; the sleeve is full in the 
upper part, and droops over a close under- 
sleeve to match the guimpe; a surah sash 
encircles the waist, and is knotted at the 


Some features and trimmings now in 
vogue are particularly well suited to mourn- 
ing costumes, such as the plaited skirt with 


its flowing lines, the bands of ribbon falling | 


flat down from belt to foot, the milliners’ 
folds, the rows of ribbon forming a border 
around the skirt, the accordion plaiting for 

of skirts, and the knife-plaited 
Directoire frills for the corsage, and some 
of these enter into most of the well made 
black gowns. 


white of eggs two ounces, chloride of pot- | 
ash or soda one ounce; mix well, blow off} 
the dust from the frames, then go over | 
them with a soft brush dipped in the mix- 
ture and they will be equal to new. 


Remove ink stains from carpets with 
milk, and afterwards wash with fine soap, | 
a clean brush, and warm water. For grease | 
spots use powdered magnesia, fuller’s earth 
or buckwheat. Sprinkle on the spot and 
let it lie until the grease is absorbed; re- 
new the earth, magnesia or buckwheat un- 
til the grease is removed. Time and pa- 
tience in this way will remove the worst of 
grease spots. 


In damp closets and cupboards generat- 
ing mildew, a trayful of quick-lime will be 
found to absorb the moisture and render 
the air pure—of course it is necessary to 
renew the lime from time to time as it be- 
comes fully slacked. This remedy will be 
found useful in safes and strong rooms, the 
damp air of which acts frequently most in- 
juriously on the valuable deeds and docu- 
ments which they contain. 





A cheap filter can be made by putting a 
piece of sponge at the bottom of a large 
flower pot and filling the pot three-quarters 
full with clean, sharp sand and small_pieces 
of charcoal mixed in equal parts. Lay 
upon this mixture a piece of linen or woolen 
cloth, so as to hang over the side. The 
water poured through this will come out at 
the bottom clean and pure. The cloth must 
be kept clean, and the sand and charcoal, 
as well as the sponge, washed occasionally. 


THE HEALTH. 
Exercise in the open air whenever the 
weather permits. In malarious districts do 
your walking in the middle of the day. 


Be regular in your habits. If possible go 
to bed at the same hour every night. Rise 
in the morning soon after you are awake. 





A London medical man says: ‘‘Be careful 
|in your dealings with horseradish. It irri- 
tates the stomach far more than spice, and 
an overdose will bring on an unpleasant 
| sensation for days.” 


A dessertspoonful of arrowroot, boiled 

wellin a pint and a half of water, to which 
| is added half a pint of milk and some cream 
makes avery nourishing drink for a sick 
child. It may be sweetened to taste. 


Lime water may be cheaply made by tak- 
ing a piece of fresh lime as large as an egg, 
pouring two quarts of soft water on it and 
letting it stand two or three hours, shaking 
it occasionally. Bottle and keep for use. 


For thirst, it is said that a small lump of 
ice dissolved in the mouth is much better 
than drinking cold water, in many cases; 
while curiously, the effect of eating snow is 
said to increase thirst, and nothing will in- 
, duce experienced snow travelers to seek re- 
| lief by that means. 


In preparing the guest-chamber for an 
expected visitor, wash the soap well, drying 
it with a clean, soft cloth. Cutaneous dis. 
eases are often conveyed by a cake of soap. 
In traveling, always carry your own. It is 
now believed that the unpleasant ‘barbers’ 
itch” 1s caused by the lather-brush, not by 
the razor, as was once supposed. 


An exchange says that for the benefit of 
| those over-economic people who have a way 
| of turning down low the light of a kerosene 
lamp when leaving & room for a little 
whiie, it may be said that experiment dem- 
|Onstrates that the saving in oil by this 
means is hardly appreciable. With the low 
flame a considerable quantity of the prod- 
‘ucts of incomplete combustion are making 
their escape into the air; and these are not 
only offensive to the sense of smell, but are 





one tumbler of cold water. Gargle first | 
| three times with the hot, then three times 
| with the cold water. Do this three times, | 
| making nine tastes with each. Ina short 
| time I was cured by this very simple reme- 
|dy. Many times I have wished it was bet- | 
|ter understood how often deafness is 
| caused by the hardening of wax in the ear. 
| A great number of people doubtless suffer 
| from what they believe is incurable deaf- 
| ness, old persons in particular supposing it 
| to be caused by old age, when if they would 
|consult a good aurist they would find it 
|was merely hardening of the secretion of 
wax in theears. This can generally be re- 
moved by a very simple painless operation 


and the hearing restored.— Boston Journal. 


| FARM NOTES. 


The rose bug isa hard insect to fight, 
and we have had no practical occasion to 
experiment with it in the work of the Bo- 
tanical Division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The old method 
was to knock the insect from the foliage 
or fruit into a pan of kerosene and water. 
This, however, is very slow work and not 
practicable ona large scale. At River Edge, 
N. J., they found last season that a mixture 
of pyrethrum and water made a very excel- 
lent liquid to spray upon the vines. It 


| destroyed all of the insects which it touched 


and seemed also to have a preventive action. 
The proper proportions can only be obtained 
by further experiment. Col. Pearson, of 
New Jersey, has also found that the original 
fungicide mixture of sulphide of copper 
and lime and water sprayed upon grape 
vines has both a poisoning and deterring 
effect upon the rose bug. The insect is one 
which [ hope to have a good series of ex- 
periments made upon with a view of deter- 
mining just what is best to be done.— 
American Agriculturist. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
Never leave out petunias, and the greater 
the variety the better. 


In buying flower seeds select so that 


j there will be blossoms all through the 


season. 


Soot water, made by putting a bag of 
soot in a pail of water, is good for plants 
at any time. 


First consider the location and size of 
the beds for flowers, then select the seeds 
accordingly. 


There is no danger of having too much 
mignonette, sweet alyssum, sweet peas or 
forget-me-not. 


Portulacca should not be left out. It 
deserves a sunny little plot, it is such a 
little brightener. 


Much of the success of a flower garden 
depends upon the proper preparation and 
enriching in the spring. 


Blossoms should not be allowed to be cut 
off before they wither and give the plant 
the benefit of the strength. 


For the centre piece to a bed a tall ny- 
drangea is very showy and with very little 
care will blossom all summer. 


A good bug preventive is tobacco water 
made rather weak. This kills the little in- 
sects and worms which are found on all 
plants, rose bushes especially. 


Eggs for setting may be kept safely for 
three weeks if placed on the big end ina 
cool place; they will hatch as well as those 
newly laid. This is a fact which has been 
tested repeatedly. It is worth while to 
make a note of this. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE DAY. 
Great men can outgrow nicknames. 
Worry kills more men than wars. 
Experience gets there everytime. 
Wisdom waits to be asked for advice. 
Some men discipline themselves to death. 


Vanity produces corns and vexations of 
spirit. 

A woman tired of hearing of love is tired 
of loving. 


Many a man lives on the reputation 
others make for him. 


The truth about some men is not told 
until after they are dead. 


Men would be less wicked if they would 
hunt for fewer opportunities. 


If every man could have his way the 
world would be almost depopulated. 


The degrees of luck are so various that 
they can be applied to all circumstances. 








injurious to the health. 


Trusts are combinations of men and cor- 
porations that cannot trust one another. 





JOSEPH GAHM, 


N. E. Agent for the Celebrated 


JOS. SCHLITZs 
MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER 


— AND — 


Arnold & Co’s Ogdensburg, N.Y, 


INDIA PALE ALES & PORTER, 
Office & Depot, 125 Purchase S|, 


Corner of Hartford, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Price List. | Telephone 954 
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The man that never knows the time o; 
day is always too late or too early to wai 


Truths differ. Sometimes they are to! 
to a man’s face and sometimes behind }\, 
back. 








The man that guesses at probabilitie 
often overreaches the man that waits for 
the truth. 


A denouncer of the drama is often a ter 
rifying character in the drama of his oy 
conscience. 


Much sympathy is thrown away on a 
ambulance patient. It may be only a cas 
of plain drcnk. 


Sometimes it is wiser to beg pardon tha 
to fight. The other fellow may be bigge 
and a black eye is a cloud. 


When the policeman says ‘‘Move 
it is wise to move. He has two advantages 
—a club and the semblance of law \ 
York Sun. 

Art and Artists. 

Mr. John Sargeant’s ‘Ellen Terry 1 
Lady Macbeth” will certainly furnish mor 
conversation than any other picture this 
season,” says the London correspondent of 
the New York Tribune. Long before the 
New Gallery opened, lovers of art had 
flocked to his studio to gaze upon it, an 
try to form some opinion concerning its 
merits. It had been shown at the Dm 
matic Club, also, so that many had the ad 
vantage of being prepared for its remark. 
able qualities. The work of Mr. Sargent 
is always very striking, because of its siv- 
cerity in the first place, and then becaus 
he possesses the audacity of trying new 
effects. His figures have always a living 
quality about them which distinguishes 
them from among the conventional por. 
traits that make exhibition walls so dul 
In this instance Mr. Sargeant has had 4 
splendid opportunity both in subject and 
costume. Lady Macbeth stands before us 
in a magnificent blue-green dress, covered 
with beetles’ wing, closely fitting the figure 
but falling in folds from below the waist 
Her long hanging sleeves lined with green 
sweep the ground; her thick red hair, ir 
two heavy plaits bound with gold, hangs on 
either side of her. She is holding aboy 
her head, with upraised arm, the crown 
her eyes, which are fixed on it, seem & 
gloat triumphantly on it, as with satisfied 
ambition tempered with a gleam of horror 
at the remembrance of the crime. The 
figure, thus clad in strong peacock blue an¢ 

sn, sparkling with the gold of tle 
beetles’ wings, stands against a background 
of bright dark blue. The scheme of color 
suggests a Limoges enamel in its vividness 
The background, however, does not keef 
its place, but obtrudes itself with a pert: 
nacity which recalls the vulgarity © 
Keckitt’s advertisement. The face, too, '§ 
painted with all the make-up as for tl 
foot-lights, and Miss Terry is not 4 ver) 
skilful artist on her own face. The colo! 
is ghastly. With red, half-opened lips 
frowning brows and pale glassy eyes, 
neath which black dabs mark too violent) 
the outer corners, the face looks like * 
mask. Onthe stage, the effect and light 
alter everything; but one regrets that te 
artist should have faithfully rendered " 
cruel studio daylight the aspect of Miss 
Terry’s fine, expressive face. The paintids 
of the dress is very admirable in touch, a0 
has a surprising effect of felicity; it © 
rather an effort of the school to which 
Sargent belongs to appear to do their work 
without effort. 

The Chinese minister has made a valusb! 
gift to the regents of the Smithsonian Lt 
stitution. Ensconced in a beautiful 0% 
plush case is a ‘‘jade” ring about ten inche 
in diameter and one-eighth of an inch © 
thickness. It has a hollow centre sbov 
four inches in diameter. The face of tH 
ring has ornamental spots, and its back § 
quite smooth. It is of a pale blue - 
though it was originally of cream oy 
Upon it is a cream colored spot about th 
size of a ten-cent piece, which, if contin 
ously rubbed with a piece of silk, will a 
in size. This ring is known as the - 
Pek,” a jewel of the dynasty of po 
reigned about 3500 years ago. It had 





buried with its owner, was unearthed om 
the sepulchre recently, and is conside 
‘very valuable. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
PUSSY WILLOWS. 
| have some dainty pussies here, 
All dressed in soft gray fur; 


But you might listen all day long 
And not once hear them purr. 


Nor do they run and frisk about, 
These pretty living things, 

But closely round a siender twig, 
Each tiny pussy clings. 


For all through winter's storm and cold, 
These furry babies swung 

In cradle-beds of shining brown, 
On willow branches hung. 


The rough winds sang their lullaby, 
And rocked them to and fro; 

And all about their sleepy heads 
Drifted the cold white snow. 


But by-and-by the sunbeams warm 
Peeped into each small bed, 

(nd said, ‘Come, Pussies, waken now, 
For winter days are fled.” 


So bravely come the pussies forth, 
Though still the cold wind blows, 

And up and down the long brown stems 
They cling in shining rows. 


But when the days grow long and bright, 
And breezes not so cold, 
They'll change their robes of silver fur, 
For robes of green or gold. 
Mary E. Plummer, in Kindergarten. 


A CAT AT MEETING. 

In the course of a prayer meeting in the 
vestry of a New Bedford church, a pleasant 
looking pussy cat with tail erect came in 
and walked leisurely to a prominent place 
on the platform. A member of the church 
took her in his arms and put her outdoors 
at one side of the building, but in less than 
two minutes she came in at another door, 
and walked again tothe platform with all 
due gravity and a home-like manner. Then 
the janitor took Miss Pussy, who was a 
very tame pet, and allowed any one to 
handle her as he pleased, and went out with 
her through a dark room in which spare 
settees are piled. He had scarcely closed 
the door that shut him from the light, when 
he tumbled over some of the loose furni- 
ture, making a racket that caused con- 
siderable laugher. Even the pastor could 


es i 


were falling thick upon it. The fleld be- 
tween her and it was filled with drunken, 
riotous soldiery. But she did not hesitate. 
She kissed her father, and, with a gulp of 
|terror, darted towards the house. A 
| soldier caught her. 

Where are you going?” he demanded. 

‘‘For our baby!” breaking loose. 
| ‘The men stopped firing. As she entered 
| the house began to crumble, and the flames 
| shot high above the roof. But in a mo- 
ment she reappeared with a white bundle 
in her arms. 

Tradition says that Tarlelon’s men cheered 
her loudly as she ran back to the swamp. 
She was badly burned, but recovered, and 

|lived to be one of the most patriotic of 
|Carolina women. The baby whom she 
|saved was afterwards the gallant Lieut.- 
| Col. Fenwick.— Woman's Journal. 

| _— 


DON’T MENTION THE BRIERS. 





} ae 
It is not only a wise and happy thing to 
| make the best of lifé, and always look on 
| the bright side for one’s own sake, but it is 
|a blessing to others. Fancy a man forever 
| telling his family how much they cost him! 
| A little sermon on this subject was un- 
consciously preached by a child one day 
| last fall. 
A man met a little fellow on the road 
| carrying a basket of blackberries, and said 
| to him: 
“Sammy, where did you get such nice 
berries?” 

‘‘Over there sir, in the briers.’ 
| ‘*Won't your mother be glad to see you 
|}come home with a basketful of such nice, 
ripe fruit?” 
| ‘Yes, sir,” said Sammy; ‘‘she always 
| seems glad when I hold up the berries, and 
| I don’t tell her anything about the briers in 
| my feet.” 

The man rode on, resolving that hence- 
| forth he would hold up the berries and say 
|nothing about the briers.—Atlanta Consti- | 
tution. | 





LITERARY NEWS. 

D. C. Heath & Co. publish this week in | 
their series of Monographs for Teachers | 
‘*Rice’s Science Teaching in the Schools.” | 
This is an address delivered before the | 
American Society of Naturalists Dec. ’87. 


H. H. Boyesen has§written a short story 
for the August Scribner’s, which has for its 
motive the uncanny effects of an old pagan 
incantation—a peculiar rhymed fragment of 
| the Elder Edda, which, according to tradi- 





not help wreathing his mouth in marks of | tion, had the power of transferring mortal 


parenthesis. 
man, and he put the cat out and returned in 
triumph. But his triumph was of short 
duration, for Pussy soon came in again. 
Before she got to the platform a wise lady 
picked her up and held her to the close of 
the meeting.—Boston Herald. 





THINGS A BOY SHOULD LEARN 

To run. 

To swim. 

To carve. 

To be neat. 

To be honest. 

To make a fire. 

To be punctual. 

To do an errand. 

To cut kindlings. 

To sing if he can. 

To sew on a button. 

To hang up his hat. 

To hold his head erect. 

To respect his teacher. 

To help his mother or sister. 

To button his mother’s boots. 

To wipe his boots on the mat. 

To read aloud when requested. 

To help the boy smaller than himself. 

To speak pleasantly to an old woman. 

To put every garment in its proper place. 

To remove his hat upon entering a 
house. 

To keep his finger-nails from wearing 
mourning. 

To lift the baby out of the cradle, and 
hold it for half an hour. 

To treat the giris so well that they will 
wish he was their brother. 

To close the door quietly, especially when 
there is a sick person in the house. 


BRAVE LITTLE MARION. 

One of the most heroic acts performed 
during the revolution, when the whole 
nation rose to a high place of heroism, was 
that of a child in South Carolina. During 
the investment of Charleston, the country 
north of Cooper’s river was ravaged by 
Col. Tarleton and the British. 

Some of his men had reached the plan- 
tation of Mr. Robert Gibbes at night, and 
after killing the cattle and shooting down 
the terrified negroes, proceeded to shell the 
house. 

Mr. Gibbes was a helpless cripple, whose 
Wife had recently died. His oldest 


daughter, a little girl of thirteen, with the 
help of one of two house servants, carried 
her father and younger sisters to a place of 
Safety inthe swamp. She then discovered 
that the baby, her cousin, a boy of two 
years old, had been left behind. 
The, house (was in flames. 


The shells 


The janitor is a persistent | disease from one person to another. 


The 
}application of this curse in modern times | 
| makes a peculiarly striking situation for a 
story. 


PERSONAL. 
The prettiest girl at Saratoga is said to 
be a Cuban named Munoz. 


The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 
are to make along tour in America next 
fall. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony is the guest of 


the Seidt Society at Coney Island this 
week. 
Prof. R. M. Mather has completed his 


thirtieth year of service in the Facuity of 
Amherst College. 


Joaquin Miller intends to make a trip 
through the Northwest this summer and 
write a series of descriptive articles. 


Mr. Bates, one of the American Commis- 
sioners to the Samoan conference, has gone 
to Ems, where he will remain two weeks. 


Dr. J. M. Crawford, the new consul- 
general to St. Petersburg, was given a fare- 
well reception by the Literary Club of 
Cincinnati. 





| Sir Edward Boehm has just executed for 


| Queen Victoria a colossal bronze statute of 
| John Brown, which has been erected in the 


| grounds at Balmoral. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, after 20 years 
with the Redpath Lyceum bureau, has 
signed a contract with a Chicago agency 
for the coming season. 


An officer of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of New Hampshire authorizes the 
statement that Senator Blair will be a can- 
didate for a second re-election. 


Sir Edward Clarke, the well known phy- 
sician, paid a visit to Lord Tennyson Sun- 
day and was surprised to find him much 
improved in health and mental activity. 


Marshal McMahon, ex-President of 
France, though advanced in years, is still 
jactive. He takes great interest in the 
| Paris exposition and goes there every day. 


Philip Gilbert Hammerton, the English 
| critic, has just lost his eldest son, whose 
| death occurred in Paris, where he held the 
| chair of English literature in the University 
|of France. 





Mrs. Francis Hodgson Burnett has been 
lengaged to edit the children’s department 
of a syndicate of English and Amertcan 
| hewspapers, for which she is to receive 


| $7500 a year. 


| doctor called and put the same question: 


| the honor was bestowed. 


| from his own writings and a lecturer, is on 


| tiful home in Northampton, Mass., known 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTHEL. | 


The King of Greece, with his son, the 


Duke of Sparta, who is betrothed to the | 


Princess Sophie of Prussia, and grand- 
daughter of the Queen, will visit London 
towards the end of July. 


It is said that the wife of Count Tolstoi, 
the Russian novelist, is staying at Atlantic 
City. She has come to this country to look 
after the interests of her husband’s novels 
and works on religious subjects. 


Among the authors whose manuscripts are 


written in violet-colored ink are William D. | 


Howells, Julian Hawthorne, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, Augusta Evans Wilson, Grace 
Greenwood, Mrs. Custer, and the poet 
Whittier. 


Lieut. Brown, the executive officer of the 


| Trenton. when she went to pieces on the 


to be baffled by her refusal to accept the 
name he tried to fit to her face, he presently 
returned to the attack, saying: ‘Then per- 
haps you are Mrs. Stanton? Receiving a 
second negative, he added respectfulty, 
| ‘Would you mind tellin’ me who you are, 
ma‘am?’ Itis not probable that the name, 
Maria Mitchell, gave the persistent boy any 
very definite enlightenment, but he ex- 
| claimed, triumphantly, ‘I knew you was 
somebody.’ ” 





Dr. H. 8S. Tanner, the famous faster, 
challenges any half dozen of the hugest 
giants of wine and beer to meet him in a 
| fasting contest in which neither side shall 
| be allowed to taste food; they to have all 
the liquor they want; he to drink only 
water, the fast to continue till the one or 


reefs of Samoa in the great gale, is at Deer | *he last of the six yields the contest. 


| Park, Md., the guest of his father-in-law, | 
| ex-Senator 


Davis. His health is wuch | 
shattered by exposure and hardships during | 
his awful experience in the harbor of Apia. 


Lady Dorothy Nevill, Miss Balfour, Mrs. | 


General Booth, Miss Thackeray, Miss | 
Amelia B. Edwards and Miss Olive | 
Schreiner are among the signers of the 


reply in the Fortnightly Review to the | 
women’s appeal against woman’s suffrage, 
which appeared in the last Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 


J. L. Doty, U. S. consul at the Society 
Islands, who is to marry the Princess Po- 


lono, is at his home in Washington. He 
will remain there until his health is 
thoroughly re-established. On his return 


to his post he will wed the princess and 
and then bring his bride to this country for 
a short visit. 


Ex-Senator Thurman is again suffering 
greatly from Rheumatism. To a friend who 
recently asked him how he was feeling he | 
replied: ‘‘I shall have to answer about the 
same way an old fellow once did when the 


‘Thank God, I think I’m suffering about as 
much as I cap.” 


Mrs. Cyrus W. Field is said to guard as 
the chief among her treasures a small silver 
box presented to her husband by the muni- 
cipality of New York, and containing the 
freedom of the city. This was given to 
Mr. Field after the successful laying of the 
Atlantic cable, and was the last time that 


George W. Cable’s popularity as a reader 


the increase. He has more applications for 
next season than hé ever had before at this 
time of the year. Mr. Cable owns a beau- 


as ‘‘The Red House, Paradise Road.” He 
is the father of six beautiful daughters and 
one son. 


It is said that the private detectives would 
like to have the Shah remain in London for 
a year. All of them have made handsome 
receipts since he arrived, not only by 
guarding his royal person, with its immense 
investiture of diamonds, but by watching 
the English ladies who have brought out 
their gems in honor of the Shah. He is re- 
ported to wear value of a million and a half 
dollars on his person when he is fully 
dressed. 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
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The most popular and successful Cycle ever made. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 


The Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. 
Free. 


Catalogues 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 


230 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles. 


FITZGERALD'S 
IMPROVED 


INVIGORATOR. 


This is nota patent medicine, but a genuine pre- 
ecription from the best authority, Dr. Orrin tz- 
gerald of the Medical Home, Aliston, Mass., (for- 
merly of Maine,) who has for years met with such 
marvelous success in the diagnosis and treatment 
of organic diseases, bas at last perfected and 
brought to light this wonderful remedy, the 


IMPROVED INVIGORATOR, 


for the cure of the following diseases only: 
Bright’s Disease, Paralysis, Depression, Headache, 
Prostration, Scrofula, Biliousnesas or Jaundice, 
Dropsy, Cancers, Loas of Appetite, General Debi!- 
ity, Stomach Troubles, Nervous Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Heart Disease, Exhausted Vitality, Rieuma- 
tism and Neuralgia and all Diseases of the Blood. 
The leading physicians of all schools use Fitzger- 
ald’s 'mproved Invigorator in their practice with 
the same marked success. A cure is warranted in 
every case where directions are carefully followed. 
For sale by all druggists. Retail price, $1.00 per 
bottle. Six bottles for $5.00. Manufactured py 
FITZGERALD & CO., 
at Medical Home Labratory, Allston, Maas. 
Excra W. Kimball, General Business Manager 











Caroline Fitzgerald to Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice, the younger brother of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, viceroy of India. Miss 
Fitzgerald has been in London about a year, 
during which she has published a volume 
of poems which attracted some attention. 
She lives in New York, at the corner of 
Fifth avenue and Ninth street, and is a 
member of the well-known White family, 
which owns a good deal of uptown real es- 
tate. 


Chief Justice Fuller has leased Leland 
Castle, at New Rochelle, for the summer. 
The estate upon which this castle stands is 
owned by the banker Adrian Iselin, who 
bought it from the Leland estate. The 
‘‘castle” was built by Captain Leland, and 
its only resemblance to a castle is that it is 
built of stone and has a miniature tower. 
The old captain had all the walls frescoed, 
and the centre pieces of the panels were sea 
subjects. Not only were these wall pic- 
tures in the rooms, but they ran through 
the halls from the first story to the top of 
the house. In Captain Leland’s day the 
castle was surrounded by extensive grounds, 
and approached by an avenue of beautiful 
trees. Now the grounds are dotted with 
modern suburban’ residences, and the 
avenue of trees has succumbed to the blows 
of the woodman’s axe. 


The following anecdote related by Mrs. 
Wood at the Vassar Alumnz meeting in 
1888 in honor of Miss Mitchell, illustrates 
the impression she was apt to make upon 
strangers. ‘‘Once when she was in the 
cars between Boston and New York the 
newsboy inthe train eyed Miss Mitchell 
with evident interest. As a result of his 
inspection the little fellow offered her none 
of the trashy literature he distributed to the 
other travellers, but, presently, with an air 
of decision, brought her one of Mrs. Stowe’s 
works. When she shook her head he said: 
‘’*Scuse me, but ain’t you Mrs. Stowe?’ Not 


The New Policy 
of the 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


zs (like a bank draft) a 
simple 
Promise to Pay, 
and ts 
without conditions 
on the back. 





Send for circulars and 
full explanations. 


BOSTON OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
Corner of Milk and Devonshire Streets. 
NATHAN WARREN, Cashier. 


BB™ Agents wanted to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 


If you are intending to send your young 
people to Chauncy-Hall School —and a 
wiser choice could not be made—do not 
wait until fall to have them examined, but 
let them try the examinations now, while 
the year’s work is fresh in their minds. 
A teacher will be at the school, 259 Boylston 
street, every day from 9 to 1 till Jely 15. 

People are so foolish; you will constantly 
hear them say ‘‘I can’t imagine why there 
is 80 much sickness in our family; some 
one is down all the time.” It is the impure 
air they breathe. They should use, espe- 
cially during the summer, the excellent dis- 
infectants manufactured by the American 
Sanitary Association of which 8. C. Bixby, 
114 Broad street, is sole agent. 


Cool, comfortable, free from dust and 
noise, yet easily accessible, combining sea- 
side and country, and affording every 
delight to summer sojourvers, is the Rose 
Standish House, Downer Landing, Hing- 
ham. See J. W. 8S. Gilman, 14 Bromfield 
street, for particulars. 


The Ocean House at Old Orchard Beach 
is one of the chosen spots of earth. The 
beach is one of the finest in the United 
States and the hotel with tne large airy 
rooms, its wide verandas and spacious halls, 
is the ne plus ultra of a summer hotel. 


Don’t trouble to take down the parlor 
stove. Let it stay right through the som- 
mer. Only be sure to give ita good rub- 





bing with the Rising Sun Stove Polish. 
This will make it an ornamept to the room 


In time of peace prepare for war, and in 
summer get ready for winter. Now is the 
time, when the folks are all at the beach, 
to have the Le Bosquet Bros.. 82 Union 
street, fit up the house with their superior 
steam heating apparatus. 


Truly to enjoy the summer you should 
have every evening some of that magnifl- 
cent ice cream that has made the Oak Grove 
Farm famous. Try a plate of it at their 
cafe, 413 Washington street and then order 
a quantity at the 80 Ruggles street delivery. 


There is no more distressing thing in this 
hard and pitiless world than acorn. Do 
not have them. You can avoid them by 
wearing the Churchill Improved Boot. It 
is made on correct anatomical principles, 
and is the healthiest boot in the market. 
Call at 25 Winter street and examine it. 


It is the poorest economy in the world to 
let your teeth go when they need attention. 
A dollar expended on a needy tooth is bet 
ter than a hundred in your pocket. For 
good work and reasonable prices, no dentist 
can surpass Dr. G. O. Hall, 96 Court street. 


Dr. Hallock’s Museum of Anatomy at 110 
Court street, is a place well worth visiting 
to every man who is interested in the for- 
mation of the human form. Dr. Hallock’s 
museum, however, is no more interesting 
than the success he has achieved in his long 
and extended practice. 


This isan excellent time of the year to in- 
vest in real estate. If you are meditating 
such a step by all means call on Geo. S. 
Parker, 27 Kilby street and 24 Exchange 
Place. 

‘My heart Is heavy, my spirit it grieves, 
For he only brought me a handful of leaves.” 

Ye*, if these leaves had been picked from 
ths herb from which the F. E. C. Kidney 
Remedy is made, that despondency would 
have been changed to thankfulness, for this 
wonderful medicine would have brought 
you new life and vigor and certain surcease 
form pain. 


WANTED.—A lady or gentleman as 
agent in every town in New England, to 
sell the best article in the market, quick 
sales and large profits. For particulars— 
Address 8. Severy & Co. 534 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice 
having had placed in his hand by an East 
India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy forthe speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and kindred cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suf- 
fering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- 
lish, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with 
stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyss, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Advice to Mothers. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup should 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhwa, whether aris- 


ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 


five cents a bottle. 


BOSTON 


A GOOD PLACE FOR A MUSIC 
TEACHER 


COMMONWEALTH. 


DENTISTRY. 
1s alon side of the counter of a DITSON wo er TEETH EXT RACTED FREE. 


summer tour may be profitably spent in examining Beautiful Gum Set, - - - - $10 
our exceptionally good new publications, and se- Temporary Sets, - --2+---*¥ 8 
lecting for the fall campaign. d d 5 
From our 64-page list of books (which please ask Old Sets made Over as g00 as new, 

for), we name a few books out of many Partial Sets from $2 upwards. Kepairing, $1 
and upwards. Silver or cement tllings, 75c. and 
Gas or ether administered if desired. My Sets are 
made from the very best material, and | guarantee 
perfect fit. 


DR. G. 0. HALL, 
96 Court St., off Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 


Health. Skowhegan, Me, Wealth 


‘ a e | Is blessed with the grandest human method of 
Song Manual, Book I (30 cts.$3 coz.) Emerson. | disinfecting the human body of the germ of all 


Song Manual, Book 2 (40 c. $4.20 dz.) Emerson. | disease by luxurious fumigation, the mos ° grati- 
Song Manual, Beok 3% (50 c. $4 80dz.) Emerson. | fying part of this 1s the adaptability to family use. 
United Voices (!0 cts. 84.20 doz.) Emerson. The poisonous deposits, upon which all disease is 
Kindergarten and Primary Songs (50c. $3 dz. | dependent, is entirely removed by this COMPOUND 
| VAPOR FUMING. Allin search of heaith or lucra- 
| tive occupation in this practice, ana sales of do- 
| mestic outfits should address “‘ANIDROSIS, Skow 
| hegan, Me. 


Examine for Singing and Chorus Classes 


Song Harmony (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 
Royal Singer (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 
American Male Choir ($1 or @9 doz.) Tenney. 
Schovah’s Praise ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Concert Selections (#1 or $9 doz, Emerson. 


Or our excellent Cantatas: 


Dairy anne ones 20 cts. $1.80 doz.) Lewis? 
Rainbow Festival (20 cts. $1.c0 doz.) Lewls. 


Examine Our Superior School Music Books: 





Examine Our New Piano Collections: 


Popular Piano Collection ($1) 37 Pieces. 
Popular Dance Music Collection ($1. 
And many others. Also 


| i» “f mnarnk. 

Popular Song Collection ($1.) 37 Songs. ee IN « » NI aA i I Ic ie 4 
Song Classics (Sop. $1 Alto $1.) 50 Fongs. What you want from an apothecary store, you can 
Classic Tenor Songs (#1.) Baritone Songs (#1) | save money by buying itat40 Bromfield et., Boston 
| Wesell all patent medicines, ail perfumes, all toilet 
articles, all roots, barks and herbs, all oils, easen- 
ces, tinctures, extracts and e ixirs, absolutely pure 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. | wines and liquors, sc/ected especiclly for medicinal 


| use, and all other drug store goods, at 

, Lower Reduced Prices 
, _ rm et uo ce " u | 
Ka Agents wanted t anvass for | Than They Can Be Bought For at Any 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash | Other Store on Earth. 

i ' PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTIONS PUT UP 

commissions paid. Address Commonwealth |" por LESS THAN HALF OF OTHERS’ 

PRICES. —_— 

WOODWVARD’S 

BLUE STORE WITH RAINBOW SIGNS, 


| We Make This 40 May Know And 
| Large So That Remember That 
i Everybody Our Number Is 40. 


} 40 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


Publishing Company, 25 Bromfleld Street, | 
Boaton. 


‘Dr. Hallock’s Museum of Anatomy 





Shows all parts of the human body tn health and 
disease. Call and see cases cured. Dr. Hallock’s 
Lucina Cordial for pervyous debility, wi akness, 
> ag ae decay, mental, physical proastration. 
| This sure remedy is compo:ed of the most sooth. 
ing, streng ening and Invigorating medicine in 
the whole vegetab'e kingdom, and is the most per- 
= fect antiaote for this«batinate c‘ass of maladies 
jever discovered. Used by young, middle aged and 
|} old men with immediate relief. It has been sent 
to all parts of the country, curing thousands who 
have never seen the inventor, restoring them to 
}sound health. Nervous sufferers, wherever you 
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y be, don't fall to obtain this wonderful remedy. 


ma 

| Price $5. It ia wa: ranted effectual in all cases, and 
| where all otber remedies have failed. Dr. Hallock 
|} will give a written guarantee to cure his patients 
|or make no charge. DR. F. HALLOCK 


& CO., 
y 110 Court Street, Roston 

Is acceptable to your friends, no trouble | 
in compounding, and much satisfaction in | 


serving. 


Sold in sealed bottles by GROCERS, | 
DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every- 
where, and by the proprietors, 


G. H. GRAVES & SONS, 


35 HAWKINS STREET, 
BOSTON, 


Examinations for September 
ENTRANCES TO 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


These would better be made now, if 





R. A. EVANS & SON | 
‘MARBLE? GRANITE WORK 


Grenite Polished Work a Specialty. 


The public are respectfnlly invited to call a 


salesrooms and examine my stock. 
practicable, while the past year’s studies “alan 





P é References—Ivory R. Allen, Rev. J. W or, J. 
are fresh in mind. Some teacher will be | U. Perkins, J. C. Leui, ( cen Sr ge fer’ aa 
Trafton, Cam bridge, Mass.: James Miller, South 
Boston, Mass.; C. Judson Hatch, Newton, Mass.; 
. | Rev. L. B. Bates, East Boston, Mass.; Leonard 
New cata- | Green, Waltham, Mass.; Rev. V. A. Cooper, Lynn, 

Mass.; J.N. Bacon, Newton, Mass.; R. L. Day, 
| Boston, Mass.; Rey. J. W. Hamilton, Somerville, 
Mass.; D. R. Emerson, Newton, Maas 


123 HAVERHILL, STREET, 
NEAR FITCHBURG DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

If You Are Dissatisfied 
| With Your Milk send a postal card for team 


. 3all and you will receive strictly pure milk, deliv- 
We beg leave to inform you that |ered ata seasonable hour, any Tshere in Soste= 


our PRIN W | One cow’s milk for infants a specialty. Address 
s G OOLLENS are now A. R. BROWN, Lamartine st, Jamaica 
ready for inspection. 


Orders for) Pate. 
all grades of Garments will be 
promptly and satisfactorily filled, |... = 
We invite your attention to the fact | CALIXA LAVELLEE, — 
that a large per cent. can be saved | 


by selecting and ordering your Piano, Harmony & Composition, 


j Miller Hall, 1 
clothing of us. er Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 


| a ee 
L.D. BOISE & SON, SCHOOLS 
Merchant Tailors, 345 Washington st. = 
BOSTON. — ____, Mile. EUCHARISTE PICHETTE, 
rrh, Geafaess. throat 
mation of eyesor bad 


i 
at the schoolhouse (259 Boylston St.) 
daily from 9 to 1 till July 13. 
logue by mail on application. 

HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG, 416 pages, paper cover. 
Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents by the Ameri- 


can Swedenborg Printing aud Publishing 
Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 








INSTRUCTION. 














Teacher of French Literature and 





sight. My inhaler B ) s. Write for testi- Conversation, 
moaials, Dr. Bu St.,. Buffalo, N, Y. tn échools, Classes, or at Privaie Residence. Po. 
r 4 + i coll in o nar. § » 
AGENTS Ww NTED. pee Stas for college in one year. 306 Columbus 





Sw 


MASSACE 


And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & (4 





Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat. 
ment of obs*inate cases—Nervous Diseases, Dedji) 
ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Aiiment;, 
and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given jp 
Massage. 

OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Office Hours—9 to land 2 to 6, and Sunday After 
nouns. 


35C, DINNERS 


Why pay 50 cents for a DINNER, when for 35 
cts. you can be served at the “HOME” CAFE, 7 
Hay ‘rd Place (two docrs from Washington 


Stree It is retired, quiet and NEATLY kept, 
suppli with everything the market affords, and 
cooke! to perfection. Promptly and politely 


served. HOME COOKING a specialty, not in 
name but in reality. Come and be convinced 
A convenient place for Ladies to Lunch. 

J. PATTERSON, Prop. 


g@ Send forPrice List. Telephone 055 
MOORE & WOODS, 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Province Ccurt, Room 5, Boston 


GRIFFITH'S 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


HIRTs, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ftc. 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘'ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 

Send all orders to 


GRIFFITH’S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No, 3531-2. 


— 


and Tumors CURED; no knife; 
book free. Dr. MCMICHAEL, 
No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








I have administered in my office,during the pas 
vear, the Vegetable Anesthetic, and am satisfied 
that it is better than any other now in use for al 
dentaland minor surgical operations. 

DAVID 8. Foae, M. D., 
Member of M. M. 8. & A. M. Asgociation. 


BOSTON 
Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo- 
roform, ether, nitnous oxide gas and all other an- 
esthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful ative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life- 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
and su a and sometimes death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation cf the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes- 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent- 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
Ugquified, in cylinders of various ca ties. It 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 
as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to ents st 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are fee 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 

a@-A frauduk nt preparation is being manufac- 
tured by unprincip! persoas, and palmed of 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos- 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen- 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are cortially invited 10 


call ad test the merits of this new Vegetable Vs 
por. 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


375 Tremont Street, Moston 
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A STRANGER. 


It was as superintendent of an old ceme- 
tery, in a lake-shore city, that I came to 
know Miss Abbie Pennel. A quiet spot it 
was, though the growth of population had 
brought it almost into the heart of the 
town; sacred as the resting-place of most 
of the early residents, and where few were 
buried save as, now and then, some old per- 
son was brought to be laid beside families 
and friends who had been awaiting them, 
perhaps for years. Hence, little of the pas- 
sion Of fresh grief entered at those old 
stone gates, and eyes grew moist with the 
mist of tender recollection rather than with 
the tears of smarting sorrow. Time had 
laid his finger in soothing touches on the 
hearts of the mourners, and in lichens and 
mosses on the quaint old monumental 
stones. 

A liking for the place grew upon me, for 
its peaceful silence, accentuated by the stir 
and bustle of the city streets outside its 
walls. In summer evenings, when the bird- 
voices in the tall old silver maples were 
hushed, and the passers through the long, 
straight walks were all gone, I would often 
pace up and down, with the dusky tree- 
shadows falling around me, and the white 
stones over the sleeping dead lifting thick 
on every side, and wonder as to the history 
of that great company on whose every book 
of life finis was written. And so, walking 
through them day by day, musing of the 
hopes and ambitions long since dust and 
ashes, an emotion of sympathy and interest 
in them grew upon me, a sense of friendli- 
ness,—I had almost said, of acquaintance, 
strange feelings indeed towards spirits who 
had long passed beyond the need, if not the 
knowledge, of any of the gifts poor mor- 
tality can bestow. 

Among the graves that from age, epitaph 
or some extraneous cause soon drew my 
attention was one in a retiped corner, no- 
ticeable for the constant care with which it 
was tended and the fresh flowers on it; re- 
newed as often as they faded, while the 
modest headstone bore a date some thirty 
years before. 

“Strong indeed,” I said to myself, ‘‘must 
this affection be that after all these years 
forgets not its sorrowful ministry.” 

“Malcolm McKnight Randall,” read the 
inscription. ‘A young man of great prom- 
ise, drowned May 28, 18—, aged 25 years.” 

“Poor fellow,” I thought, ‘‘gifted, no 
doubt, beyond the measure of men, loved, 
also, it would seem, beyond their measure.” 

A daguerreotype was fixed in the front of 
the stone, but sun and storm had dimmed 
the lineaments, till only the eye of affection- 
ste remembrance could possibly trace them. 

And whose that was I had not long to 
question. Every afternoon she came through 
the old, arched gate, a slight, gray-haired 
figure in black, with a face that no features 
or years could ever make plain, holding, as 
it did, the beauty of a rare sweetness ard 
srenity. Making her way to young Ran- 
dall’s grave, she would remain often for an 
hour or more, tending the plants that grew 
about it, or sitting by the grassy mound, 
her head lifted a little, and a far-away look 
in the soft blue eyes, that, despite their 
brightness, always held a certain pathetic 
Wistfulness. 

“Do you know tliat lady?” I one day 
asked an old factotum of the cemetery, as 
the little figure in black passed us. 

“Oh, that’s Miss Abbie Pennel; she’s 
been a milliner here for over thirty years.” 

“And what relation was she to the young 
man whose grave she cares for?” 

“Well, now,” resting his hands on the 
Spade with which he had been trimming 
the walks. ‘You look at it one way, an’ 

© wan’t no connection, an’ another way, 
aa she was, or pretty nigh it, for she and 

was to have been married in a 

Week or so. Remember him? Oh yes. A 

hin’ sort of a chap, handsome, I believe 
the girls called him. Some sed he might 
hey been stidder, but I don’t know; at any 

he was perfection in Abbie Pennel’s 
‘yes. This wasn’t much more’n a village 
wea, and it made quite a stir, I tell you, 
hen one day he turned up missing. He 

Owing a good many, an’ there was 





them that thought at first he’d skipped out; | 
but about a month after, his body washed 
ashore, and then folks remembered that 
a boat disappeared the day he did. So we 
concluded he’d gone out fishing, and been 
upset some way. Well, no! What with 
being knocked about in the water, there 
wasn't any looks to speak of left, but we 
knew it was him from the height an’ the | 
clothes he wore, besides, you Know, he was | 
all the man that was missin’. | 

‘But I tell you, Miss Abbie took it hard, | 


though she said she couldn’t be thankful 
enough that his body was found. She 


beught this lot, and had him buried, an’ | 
then, if you'll believe me, as fast as she | 
could earn the money makin’ dresses an’ | 
trimmin bunnits, she paid up all his debts, | 
forced the money onto people if they didn’t | 
want to take it. An’ in these thirty years, | 
unless she’s been sick, ther’s been hardly a | 
day that she hasn't visited his grave. Some | 
folks thinks she’s a little shattered, but 
I guess its only her coming here, and be- 
cause she never took no notion to marrying 
anybody else. T’any rate, she’s as kind- 
hearted a littke woman as ever breathed, 
an’ does a sight of good among the poor 
an’ sick.” 

This homely story of her heart’s romance 
increased my desire to know more of this 
faithful mourner. It was a wish easily 
accomplished. Some little attentions to 
her flowers sufficed to win her friendship, 
and her confidence on that theme of which 
she never wearied—the goodness and gifts 
of the young man who had been dead so 
long, that save for her loving mention, his 
very name would have been well-nigh for- 
gotten. 


And the better | 


knew Miss Abbie, the 
deeper became my interest, for, in her 
lonely, narrow, toilsome life, this brief 
bloom of love had left a glory whose bright- 
ness had never faded, a music whose sweet 
cadence lingered still. Over her work she 
hummed the old songs she had sung with 
her lover; through the daily fret and care, 
the memory of the happy hours when he 
had been by her side stole like a soothing 
charm. The young lover who had died so 
long before seemed to have perpetuated in 
her heart the youth that, in one sense, had 
died with him, while her sorrow, instead of 
isolating her from the world in selfish soli- 
tude, had but drawn her the nearer to her 
kind ; the ache of her own heart had made it 
quick to vibrate to the sorrows of all hearts. 
And often, as I watcned her turning away 
from that flowery mound, with her sweet 
peaceful face, I would wonder if the living 
man, the lover become the husband, and 
wearing away in the friction of every day 
life, the veil of love’s fond ideal illusion, 
could have filled her heart, and remained 
the solace and inspiration that his memory 
was. 

Some such thought as this was passing 
through my mind one June afternoon, as I 
watched her so cheerily busy among the 
roses and geraniums that made her plot a 
mass of bloom. Presently, my attention 
was attracted by a man sauntering down 
the narrow gravel walk towards us. This 
was in itself no unusual sight; for though 
the old cemetery was no fashionable city of 
the dead, still, many passed through it, 
going from street to street, to say nothing 
of the many who enjoyed strolling through 
its quiet, shaded walks. But this man was 
so seedy and disreputable in appearance, so 
clearly a specimen of the unwholesome 
genus tramp, that I regarded him with a 
suspicious closeness. 

Aimlessly he lounged along, with sneer- 
ing glances at the monuments and flowers, 
evidently considering them a waste of both 
money and sentiment. With a careless, 
half-impudent look at Miss Abbie that 
might have been wholly impudent but for 
my presence, he was passing by, when his 
eye chancing to catch the name on the 
headstone, he stopped with a sudden start 
and involuntary exclamation. 

‘‘Malcolm McKnight Randall!” and a 
shiver seemed to pass over him as he read 
the words. 

‘“‘Did you know him?” asked Miss Abbie, 
ooking up in surprise at his tone and 
manner.) 


\out that 





‘‘Well, yes, I think I did,” and a peculiar 
smile crossed his face; ‘‘but I didn’t know 
before that”’—he paused as if to moisten 
his dry lips,—‘the was safe under the sod.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Abbie with simple sad- 
ness, and apparantly not noticing the flip- 
pant words, though the tone in which they 
were uttered was hard and forced. ‘‘He 
was drowned in the lake thirty years ago 
this summer,”-——and then followed the oft- 
told story of the young man, full of beauty 
and strength and promise, who had gone 
far-away May-day never to return 
alive, and of the wave-worn body given 
tender burial here. 

‘L left about that time myself, and never 
heard of it,” remarked the stranger. ‘‘A 
handsome fellow, I believe, some called 
him,” he added, and again the half-mocking 
smile curled the edge of his unshaven lip. 

‘‘Yes,” assented Miss Abbie, the tears 
springing to her eyes, ‘‘and as good as he 
was handsome. 

“Were youa relative of his?” he asked, 
regarding her with curious intentness. 

‘“T was to have been his wife,” a faint 
blush tinging her faded cheek. ‘I am so 
glad to meet some one who knew Malcolm,” 
she wenton. ‘*This is his picture”’—turn- 
ing the little marble shield in the face of 
the stone. ‘A little faded, but”— 

She looked up to find that the shabby 
stranger had turned, and was walking has- 
tily away. 

“T am 


afraid he’ could not have cared 








much for him,” she said with a little sigh, | 


‘*but then,” seeming to realize for the first 
time the aspect of the man, ‘‘Malcolm’s 
friends were never like that.” 

Some hours later that same evening, as I 
was making my final round before the clos- 
ing of the gates, [ encountered the same 
shabby, lounging figure in almost the same 
spot. 

‘‘Young man,” he asked me abruptly as 


I approached to request him to leave. ‘‘Do 
you know what hell is?” 
I stood aghast at the question. ‘‘Much 


drink hath brought thee to the verge of 
delirium tremens,” was my mental comment 
as I drew away from the fumes of his 
whiskey-laden breath. 

‘“*T can tell you what it is,” he continued, 
without waiting for my answer. ‘It is to 
stand in the slime of the gutter, a drunk- 
ard, a vagabond, a homeless outcast, and 
see what you might have been, honorable, 
honored, crowned with the love of wife and 
children, and the respect of your fellow- 
men. It’s to long as you would for life 
itself for the very things you once had in 
your grasp and threw away; to feei that 
you would give your heart’s bloed to be 
now the man you once might have been, 
but wouldn’t: That’s hell, young man, and 
I am it!” 

‘‘Blear-eyed, shabby, unwholesome, the 
strength of his emotion lent to the human 
wreck a momentary dignity. It was, as 
though dimly glimmering through the de- 
filement and debasement, I could catch the 
shadow of that nobler manhood he might 
have attained to, but of which had so 
failed. 

A profound sadness and sympathy moved 
me at the sight. 

‘It is too late for reformation,” I said, 
uttering the common truism. 

“It is too late by thirty years,” was his 
passionate answer. ‘‘No reforming or re- 
penting now ca= give me back the opportu- 
nity I have wasted, or make me the man [ 
might have b en. I am a dead man truly, 
as dead in trespass and sin, as that man,” 
pointing to young Randall’s grave, ‘‘is in 
his tomb. And that was Abbie Pennell, the 
girl he was to have married!” with an 
abrupt change of the subject. ‘‘What sort 
of a woman is she?” 

For answer, I told him of her constant 
benefactions, her tenderness, her kindness, 
her sympathy, towards even the least and 
lowest of God’s creatures. 


“A pure, good woman, you say. And 


yet—” he paused and ground his heel into 
the gravel of the walk, ‘‘do you know, men 
have felt the love of just such a woman & 
burden and a bondage, and have torn it off 
and cast it from them as they would a fet- | man 
Well,” and he gave a harsh, unmirth 


ter? 
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ful laugh, ‘‘I shouldn’t complain, I’ve had 
my freedom, freedom to sow the wind and 
reap the whriwind; I’ve flung soul and 
body to the devil, with nobody to hinder or 
restrain. Good God!” and the cry was a 
wail of despair, ‘‘that a man will sink him- 
self beyond hope of redemption, and fancy 
he is happy in doing it; that he will sear 
conscience till he fancies that no scenes or 
associations will have power to sting.” 

“There is a mercy”—I began, as_ he 
paused with a sobbing breath. 

But he interrupted me fiercely. 

‘“‘What can mercy do forme? Not even 
God himself can restore my wasted talents, 
my misspent life,” and whimpering piti- 
fully, he brushed his eyes with his thread- 
bare sleeve. 

Presently urning to me, he asked with a 
beggarly whine, ‘‘Could you lend me five 
dollars? I’m dead broke just now, and it’s 
hard lines for a man who has known differ- 
ent times.” 

Without a word I handed him the money. 
Poor fellow! he had spoken the truth; his 
manhood was gone beyond recall. The 
spark that had flickered for a moment had 
sunken out of sight again; even remorse 
was powerless to arouse his vanished self- 
respect. 

A few days later, an unknown man in an 
advanced state of intoxication was picked 
up on the street, who, to all efforts to learn 
his name would only answer that they 
could go and read it on his tombstone, for 
he was dead. ‘Dead and buried thirty 
years,” he would mutter. One thing, how- 
ever, soon became evident to those about 


him. Dissipation had done its work, and 
the end of the wasted life was close at 
hand. 


That evening, as at a later hour than 
usual I was leaving the still, old cemetery, 
I met Miss Abbie. 


‘Will you go with me?” she said; ‘I 
have been sent for to see a man at the 
police station, Poor Tim Riley, I am 
afraid. I bai'ed him out the last time he 
was arrested for being drunk. He prom- 
ised me for the sake of his wife and chil- 
dren that he would do better, and I think 
he tries, but it is so hard.” 

In a few moments, for it was but a short 
distance, we reached the sombre brick 
building, and were taken into a cell, where 
on a pallet under a flaring gas-jet, with the 
oaths and cries of drunken men and women 
sounding from the cells around, and the 
gray shadow of death resting on his hag- 
gard and unshaven face, lay the stranger of 
the cemetery. 

‘‘We sent for you, Miss Pennel,” said the 
sergeant who sat beside him, ‘‘because he 
has mentioned your name several times in 
his raving, and we thought you might be 
able to tell us what we cannot find out from 
him, who he is, and where his friends may 
be found.” 

Miss Abbie shook her head sadly. 

“T wish I could, but I never saw him but 
once, and that only a few days ago. He 
spoke of having lived here, and that he 
knew a friend of mine who had been dead 
many years, but he did not tell me his 
name, or where he was from. No,” bend- 
ing over him with a long searching look at 
his face,—‘‘I am quite sure that it is no one 
I ever saw till then.” 

The sound of her voice aroused the dying 
man from the partial stupor he had sunken 
into, and he opened his eyes. 

“They say you have asked for me, my 
poor man,” she said; ‘‘is there anything I 
can do for you?” 


He moved his lips as though trying to 
speak. But the power of speech was past; 
the faint sound died away in an articulate 
murmur. With a look in them eager and 
wistful, he lifted his eyes to the face above 
him, so full of tettder pity, and made an 
effort to raise one of his hands as if to 
touch hers. Miss Abbie saw the motion, 
slight as it was, and took the icy fingers in 
her close, warm clasp. And so, with his 
hand in hers, and his last look of earth in- 
to her true and gentle eyes, the soul of the 
nameless wanderer passed into the pres- 
ence of the All-Merciful as well as the All- 
Just. 

‘‘How pitiful!’ exclaimed Miss Abbie ina 
broken voice, as wees aaa through 
the quiet streets. ‘And very likely there is 
some woman somewhere who loves him. 
No doubt when he tried so hard to speak it 
was to give me a message for her, and now 
she will never know.” 

We were passing along the side of the 
old cemetery, and as we reached the arched 
gateway, she said, ‘‘Let us go in for a mo- 
ment.” 

How peaceful it was in the abode of the 
dead, with the white moonlight bathing the 
white marbles, and the shadows of the sil- 
ver maples flecking the low mounds! The 
still air was heavy with fragrance, and 
when we paused at young Randall’s grave, 
the white rose at its head was heavy with 
blossoms as well as dew. 

Miss Abbie stooped down and laid her 
hand with a caressing touch on the thick, 
soft sward. 

“T have always felt,” she said tremu- 
lously. ‘‘that my grief was a bitter one, 
and nobody knows how lonely these long 
years have been, but as I stood by that poor 
tonight, and thought of Malcolm as 


he was then taken from me, so pure and 
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true and noble, I realized as I never had 
before how light, how blessed my sorrow 
was beside that of women who have to see 
the men they love lost to them by the sepa- 
ration of wrong and shame, wider and 
worse than that of death. 

‘‘He said Malcolm knew him,” she con- 
tinued after a moment, ‘‘perhaps befriended 
him in the days when, let us hope, he was 
different from what we saw. Because of 
that, and for the sake of the wife or mother 
who may have loved him through it all, I 
would like to have him buried here instead 
of in the Potter’s field.” 

So it was that in that green and quiet | 
spot we laid the nameless dead to rest. | 
And, as through the long summer days | 
Abbie came and went, I would often see her 
pause in her ministry of love to plant a) 
flower or lay a blossom on that other grave, | 
whose headstone, besides the date of his| 
death, bore only the words “A Stranger.”— 
Ela Thomas, in The Home-Maker. 





10 DOLLARS 
PER SHARE 


Will Be the Price 


cinta CP thine 


Golchis Mining Go. 
STOCK 


Within Five Days After 
the Mill is Completed. 


The mill, which is the largest in the 
eountry, is nearly completec. When it 
bogi s to work, dividends will follow 

a sharp advance ip stock will cer- 
tainly come. 
We Bolicit the closest investigation. The 
Company is cavitalized for only $500,- 
000, and not millions, as companies 
general are. Stock nonassessable. Any 
one seeking an investment cannot do 
better than to look well into this. 

The following is a fair estimate of 
the business which may be dene, as- 
suming the ore at the low average of 
$16 per ton, which is the lowest esti- 


mate made by experts. 
The mill treat at least 200 tons 
daily. 
tons at 816 - 


tons at $3 for 1 milling, - m 800 00 00 


Daily income, - - - $2600 00 

This should enable the Company to 
declare a dividend of 50c. per share 
monthly, and to carry the sum of $17,- 
600 per month to the surplus account. 


Mock $6.00 per Share. 


Another thing that should have weight with the 
investor is that the character and reputation of the 


officers of the Company are a sufficient guarantee 
for its soundness as an investment. 








DIRECTORS: 
Hon. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, President, N. Y. 
CHAS. D. JENKINS, M -D., Vice-President, Boston. 
HERBERT PARSO 8, Secretary and Treas, N i.¥0 
HON. NATHAN CL ERY ES. Portland, Me. 

N. CHARLES E. COON, New York. 


R. H. WHITNEY & 00., 


48 Congress Stree, Boston. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





BOSTON 


NIDDER, PEABODY & 60, 
BANKERS,# 


No. 113 Devonshire Street. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in Investment Securities 


Stock and Bond Orders executed 
|in Boston, New York and Philadel- al PEIRCE, President. 
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THE LARGEST 


Financial Institution 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE 


Mutual Life Insu - PUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


- = President. 





A Policy in this Company combines 
UNSURPASSED Security with protection for 
dependents or support for old age, 


No other investment so fully meets the 
various contingencies of life. 





Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481,338 | 


Interest receipts have exceeded 


all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,000 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C. A, HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Boston, Mass. 





GEO. S. PARKER, 


REAL ESTATE, MORTGAGES AND | 
INSURANCE, 


97 Hilby Street, an 24 Exchange Place. 


NAT MERRICK’S 


RESTAURANT, 


19 & 21 Hawley St., 





Is the best down-town Lunch and Cafe in Boston 


CHOICEST WINES AND CIGARS, 
The Best Lunch, 


DINNER, BREAKFAST OR SUPPER 





POPULAR PRICES. 


BROWN, RILEY & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


Orders in Stocks and Bends in Boston 
A. L. BROWN, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. 


Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. 


. New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. | 


W. J. RILEY, 





HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA 





Dr. ee M. = Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks ch’ used, Dr. Solomon treats 
Drsgases, makes a specialty of Lone PRoumns, 
ric Fire, RHEUMATISé, NAURALGIA, at bi yy t= ANCE, SPINAL Co 


all CHRONIC 
CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 


Fosse co Lame, Ses Ss eae. PILes and 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed. Consultation free. 


SKIN DIsEAsEs, KIDNEY AND 
FISTULA cured 
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Company's Building, 95 Milk St., 


Member N.Y.Cotton Ex. 


COMMON NWEAI TH. 


memnanor —_{BQMMON SENSE METHOD 
FIRE INSURANCE. OF 


NORTH AMERICAN yons SHOEING 


INSURANCE CO., 





Also Treatment of 
Diseases of the 
Feet and Limbs. 


By 
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69 KILBY STREEI, 


| 
COR. WATER 8ST. | 
DR. GEORGE B, WHITE & SON, 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. | . 
| CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. |e 61 Albion Street, Boston, and L158 Pine 


‘Also Boston Office of several! 
first-class Stock Companies Of | telephone 500-4 Tremont. 
Other States. | 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL WF° Miely weston Zn very complete 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


St., Providence, BR. I. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 


RECENTLY PURCHASED BY 


MR. CARL HORNER, 


From the well-known late N. R. WORDEN, 
48 Winter St., Boston. 


Mr. riorner will continue the business as hereto 
$2,436,189.73 | fore, and has every facility for producing the very 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are | | FINEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


lusued atthe old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all Which an experience of many years enables hin 
do. 


policies. to 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur Former 
render and paid- 4 insurance values to which the | cates can 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. at studio. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on } 
application to the Company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Jos. - = GIBBENS, Vice Pres. | 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dee. 31, 1588....$19,724,538.45 | 
LIABILITIES. ....-..-. ce+e 17,288,348.72 | 








»atrons of Mr. Worden hem oy A dup 
ave the same by applying by letter or 


First-Class Printing for the trade and 
amateurs; also developing. 


2 SUnnEe CARL HORNER, 48 Winter St. 


¥> 
WwM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 





Carpets Cleaned ROSTON CARPET CLEANING. G0 


3c. er Yard. 8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST., BOSTON, 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Sewing ana Laying. 


BOSTON 
LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


63 ELW STREET 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repatred at 

Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 

| Leather Boots. 

All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes made to Meagrure. 

| Evtes , ist for Leather Work : a Men's Boots, 5c. ; heeling, 
we Boys’ Boots, 45c eeling, 2uc. Tapping ™omen’s 

| Roots. 4 feeling, 20c. Tapping Misses’ 

| Boots 45c.; Heeling, lic. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lotof Sample Shoes 
Lotof Shoes that have been repaired and 
i A = for. All kinds of Men’s aed 

* Boots and Shoes at very Low Price 
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= UNLIKE ANY OTHER. = 


Positively Cures Di Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hacking Cough, Ry oon 
| Some ly ma, is, Colds, of sci 


raw atnerte, ee ae ftorbus, Dis Diarrhoea, Rheumatism. eeralete, | 
ervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, Soreness in Body 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure. Its point lies in the fact that it act* 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like >= Relieving all manner Cramps, Chills. 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff ts and Strains. 


| ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 

















All who or order direct from u an ons uest it, shall receive be tom — Lamy the money shall be 
refunded not abundantly satisfie« pail price 3 cts.; 6 bottles, Y oni a to any pe 
of the United States, or Canada. §2~V via ¢ pamphlet sent free. $. JOHNSON 


_ GENERATION “AFTER ‘GENERATION HAYE USED AND BLESSED IT. 





. MANUFACTURERS OF 
\ First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warts! 
for eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new wa 
rooms and examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Insta: 
ments ifdesired. Terms easy; also Pianos to Rent, and if boug” 
within one year rent og will be applied to the price of the instrume* 
Warerooms 257 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mast 


F. WILSONf&:CO., PROPRIETORS: 
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SUPPLEMENT AND 


PREMIU 





PREMIUM OFFERS 


For Subscribers to The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


AN UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


A 82.50 Newspaper Reduced to 81.50 a Year Payable 
in Advance. 


A 16-PAGE PAPER FIFTY-TWO TIMES FOR $1.50. 





Great inducements to any person who will obtain Subscribers for the BOSTON 
COMMONWEALTH, 
The reduction of this Paper to the low price of $1.50, offers the most profitable employment 
for agents and others to get up Clubs of Subscribers.. 





Attention is called to the accompanying list of Premiums offered by the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


To old and new subscribers. A single reading will convince all that the opportunities 
for securing exceptional values at a small outlay have not been paralleled by any other 
periodical. 

With a single view to bring our paper more intimately into the knowledge of the 
general public, we resort to the premium method of attracting the attention of new 
readers, confident that the 

BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 
will make itself felt as a necessity in every family where it finds entrance. 
ts value as a mirror of the important events in the social, literary and political world, 
it presents a weekly budget of general family reading of a high order, and by its 
perusal the reader may keep abreast of all subjects of interest in the cultivated world. 
The opportunities offered for securing subscribers to any or all of the leading magazines 
in connection with the 


Aside from 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


Will attract the attention of the prudent, and especially commend themselves to the 
wide awake public. Other premiums offered need no comment, as their value must be 
apparent to the most casual observer. 

By the exercise of a little ingenuity in securing Club advantages, and a little per- 
sistent effort in obtaining names, the advantages of the reading worid lie open to you 
‘ for a song.” - 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 
Respectfully yours, 
COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY. 














and $5.50 will receive Worcester’s Stand- 
ard Unabridged Dictionary. 


OFFER NO. 1. 

Any person sending us two names, with 
&3 (that is, at $1.50 each), will receive the 
Boston COMMONWEALTH free for one year. 


OFFER NO. 2. 
Our cash offer for getting up a Club of 
five subscribers at $1.50 each: 
$2.00 in Cash for Five Names. 
For a Club of 5 names $2.00 may be re- 
tained. Send us $5.50 with the order, 
and for each additional name $1.10, retain 
40 cents for your commission to the 
number of 25 names, after which you 
may retain 50 cents for your commission. 


OFFER NO. 3. 

To any person sending eleven names, 
With $1.50 for each ($16.50) will be pre- 
sented Worcester’s Standard Unabridged 
Dictionary. This important work is needed 


in every household. The regular price 1s 
$9.00. 


OFFER NO. 7. 





OFFER NO. 4. 

Any one sending five names with $1.50 
each, with $3.00 additional, will receive) 
Worcester’s Standard Unabridged Diction- 
ary. 





We offer for aclub of six subscribers the 
above illustrated watch, It has a genuine 
4-0z. Duber Silverine Case, guaranteed to 

OFFER NO. 5. wear and retain its color a lifetime, and is 

Any one sending three names with $1.50 jn durability, finish and appearance fully 

each, with $4.00 additional, will receive equal to coin silver. We send as above, or 


Worcester’s Standard Unabridged Diction- 
ary. 
OFFER NO. 6. 


Any one sending one name with $1.50 


we will give this watch for a club of three 
names at $1.50 each and $1.50 additional. 
The watch is usually sold for $5.00 by jew- 
elers. 





M LIST. 








OFFER NO. 8. 
We will give the same watch asin Offer 
No. 7, but with a finer movement, for a 
club of eight names at $1.50 each, or for a 
club of six names at $1.50 each and $1.00 
addftional, or for aclub of two names at 
$1.50 each and $3.90 additional. The 
makers say this movement has a fine ex- 
pansive balance, quick train, 18,000 beats 
per hour, well jewelled, accurately made 
and fitted. For description of case and 
illustration see Offer No.7. This watch 
is usually retailed by jewelers at $8.00. 


OFFER NO 9Q. 


Any one sending us a club of twelve 
names at $1.50 each will receive the com- 
plete works of Charles Dickens, with 150 
illustrations. This edition is printed on 
fine paper, and contains the series of illus- 
trations by F. Barnard, the volumes aver- 
aging 896 pages, with sixteen full-page 
wood-cuts. 15 vols. 12mo, cloth. Hand- 
some new dies. 


OFFER NO. 10. 

Any one sending three names with $1.50 
each will receive a copy of the Dore Bible, 
celebrated the world over for its wonder- 
ful illustrations of Biblical persons and 
events. Regular’price, $3.50. 


OFFER NO. 11. 

For $5.00 we will send either The Forum 
or the North American Review and the 
BosTtoN COMMONWEALTH for one year. The 
publishers’ price for either magazine is 
$5.00 per year. 


OFFER NO. 12. 

To any person sending us three names, 
With $4.50—($1.50) each and $2.50 addi- 
tional, we will send the Forum or the 
North American Review for one year. 


OFFER NO. 13. 

To any person sending five names at 
$1.50 each and $1.50 additional, we will send 
the Forum or the North American Review 
for one year; or for aclub of nine names 
either magazine free for one year. 


OFFER NO. 14. 

Harper’s Magazine, regular price $4.00. 
We will send Harper’s Magazine and the 
Boston COMMONWEALTH for one year for 
$4.00, the regular price of the Magazine. 


OFFER NO. 15. 
To any person sending two names, with 
$1.50 each and $2.25 we will send Harper’s 
Magazine for one year. 


OFFER NO. 16. 


To any ove sending four names with 
$1.50 for each, and $1.25, we will send 
Harper’s Magazine for one year. 


OFFER NO. 17. 
To any person sending six names with 
$1.50 each, we will send Harper’s Maga- 
zine free for one year. 


OFFER NO. 18. 


Harper’s Bazar, or Harper’s Weekly; 
regular price of each, $4.00 yearly. We 
will send MHarper’s Bazar or Harper's 
Weekly, and the Boston COMMONWEALTH, 
for one year, for $4.25. 


OFFER NO. 19. 

To any person sending two names with 
$3.00 (1.50 each) and $2.25, we will send 
Harper’s Bazar or Harper’s Weekly for 
one yeaa. 


0 All Sufferers 
BF. BROWN WD, 


Announces to patrons and others his 
removal to the elegant 


SULE NO. dl 93 Boylston St. 


No Physician in this vicinity is more widely 
known, on account of his marvelous cures of 


Chronis Diseases of Every Type, 


than is the Practitioner named above. 
Besides being a thoroughly educated and gradu- 
ated Physician, bis special giftio the impartation of 


VITAL MAGNETISM 


is something entirely beyond even approximation 
by the best of his competitors, as hundreds of 
cures sufficiently certify. 

On the walls of his new parlors, may be seen 
photographs of numerous Patients, who attest the 
efficacy of his treatments, although their cases 
were pronounced incurable by eminent physicians. 

While undertaking any curable case, of any type 
of disease, specia) attentiou is directed to 


CANCERS, 


which are speedily and permanently eradicated 
WITHOUT SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 


BIRTHMARKS, 


On face, neck, arms, shoulders, etc., completely 
removed. Operation, the only painless one known. 
His own recent discovery. 


PILES, FISSURES, FISTULA, 


And every form of Rectal Disease, cured without 
detention from business, and without the use ot 
the Knife. 


aa; Note the Address: 


B. F. BROWN, M.D., 


53 Boylston Street, Suite 6, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























OFFER NO. 20. 
To any person sending four names with 
$6.00 ($1.50 each), and $1.25 we will 
send Harper’s Bazar or Harper’s Weekly 
for one year. 


OFFER NO. 21. 
To any one sending six names with 
$1.50 each we will send Harper’s Weekly 
or Harper’s Bazar for one year. 


OFFER NO. 22. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine 
(regular price $3.00) and the Common- 
WEALTH for $3.25. Any one sending five 
names with $1.50 each will receive Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine for one year. 


OFFER NO. 23. 

Good Housekeeping, subscription price 
$2.50, will be given for a club of 4 sub- 
scribers to the BostoN COMMONWEALTH, 
at $1.50 each, or we will send you the 
BostON COMMONWEALTH and Good House- 
keeping for one year on receipt of $3.50; 
or the Home-Maker Monthly Magazine 
edited by Marian Harland, regular price 
$2.00, for a club of 3 for the Boston 
COMMONWEALTH, at $1.50 each. 


OFFER NO, 24, 
We will give the American Agriculturist 
for a club of two names for the Com 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 

















MONWEALTH at $1.50 each. We will send 
the ComMonWEALTH and American Agri- 
culturist for one year on receipt of $2.50. 


OFFER NO. 25. 

We give Caseell’s Family Magazine for a 
club of three tothe Boston COMMONWEALTH 
at $1.50 each, or the Woman’s World for 
a club of six; or will send Cassell’s 
Family Magazine and the COMMONWEALTH 
for $2.50; or The Woman’s World and 
COMMONWEALTH on receipt of $4.25. 


OFFER NO. 26. | 

For two names at $1.50 each and 30 cents 

additional we will send the Youth’s Com- 

panion for one year, or we will send the 

Youth’s Companion and the Boston Com- 
MONWEALTH for $2.75. 


OFFER NO. 27. 
For three subscribers at $1.50 each we 
will give the New England Homestead, reg- 
ular subscription price $2.00; or the House- 
hold, regular price $1.10, for two subscrib- 
ers at $1.50 each. 


OFFER NO. 28. 


The Commonwealth $15.00 harness. This 
is a breast collar harness 1 1-8 trace doubled 
and stitched, folded breast collar and 
breeching with straight layers; patent 
leather, 3 inch gig saddle, hand laced, 
with leather tufted pad, bridle 5-8 inch 
with Kimball Jackson check and nickel 
plated bits, black flat reins made of good 
oak tanned leather throughout, full nickel 
ball trim, or Davis rubber and gilt. (Read 


carefully our offers of this beautiful Com- | 


monwealth Harness:) on receipt of $12.00 
we will send this beautiful harness and 
the Boston ComMMONWEALTH for one year. 
Regular retail price $15.00. Everything 
guaranteed as described. 


OFFER NO. 29. 
Any pearson sending six names with $9.00 
and $8.00 in cash will receive the Com- 
monwealth harness. 


OFFER NO. 30. 
Any person sending ten names with 
$15.00 ($1.50 each), with $7.00 additional, 
will receive the Commonwealth harness. 


OFFER NO. 31. 

Any person sending twenty-five names 
with $1.50 each will receive free, express 
paid, the Commonwealth harness. Make 
up a list of your friends. A few hours’ 
persistent work will secure this valuable 
premium. 


OFFER NO. 82. 


To any person sending us two names 


with $1.50 each, we will send a good 6 1-2 | 
buckskin | 


ft. whalebone carriage whip, 
lined and finely finished. Thisa good $2.00 


whip. 
OFFER NO. 33. 


Any person procuring two subscribers | 


with $1.50 each will receive a copy of 








By a special arrangement with the well- : 
| known firm of John H. Pray, Sons & Co., | 
we can give you a genuine Kensington | 
| Art Carpet, warranted all wool, one that Going Ahead. 

| retails strictly at $1.00 per yard. This The appearance of the Bostox ComMon- 
\grade has been used by them largely in wrarrn in a new and more convenient 
carpeting churches, among them being the | form, with the clear cut impress of fresh 
Trinity Church of this city, the new Baptist (type, and the addition of valuable features, 
Church of Newton Centre, the Congrega- | has been deservedly welcomed. The varied, 


FRIENDLY MENTION. 


tional Church of Braintree, Episcopal | 


of Charlestown. We will give you 2-3) 
of a yard in length one full yard wide | 
for each name you send us. Should yon 

fall a few names short of the number of 

yards you require for your room, enclose 

$1.00 for each yard it lacks. The carpet 

is well packed and delivered to any ad-) 
dress within the city limits or to any! 
Express Company without extra charge. 

We have it in three patterns, samples of 

which will be sent on receipt of 10 cents, | 
or if not specified we shall send our 

favorite pattern of a soft subdued color of 

ecru, olive and brown. This carpet is 

suitable for parlor, dining-room, sleeping- 

room or church. It is a grand chance for 

any one to obtain a first-class carpet by 

only a few occasional hours of pleasant | 
work. This is a fine opportunity for 
a church or society to get a carpet; the 

members by subscribing for the paper will 

receive a $2.50 paper for $1.50, and at the | 
same time help towards securing their 

carpet. You can send in names at once, 

jand get the carpet at any time. 


OFFER NO. 37. | 

An extra super cotton warp carpet, with | 
all-wool filling, made by the Princeton | 
Mills. It is a handsome pattern in ecru | 


} 


interesting and carefully edited material 


Church of Quincy, and Universalist Church which the first number of the new year 


furnishes is a substantial assurance that its 
established reputation will be sustained and 
advanced. The CommMoxweaLtn is follow- 
ing Davy Crockett’s motto and going ahead 


in the right way.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Helped to Make History. 


and bloodshed. Its mission was only to 


speak for the oppressed and advocate the) 


interests of a broad liberty and humanity, 
and how well that was done is proven by 


the mere mention of the names of its sup- | 


porters—Wendell Phillips, Elizur Wright, 
Frank B. Sanborn, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Wm. Claflin, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Theodore Parker, Charles Sumner. With 
its radical workers, it indeed helped to 
make history in those stirring times. The 
old journal now appears in a new dress, de- 
monstrating its progressiveness, without 
sacrificing its identity, and with new pages 
and fresh featnures.—Attleboro Advocate. 





Comparison Not Odious, 


The COMMONWEALTH is much superior to | 


the average of the weekly papers in or out 
of New England. Its literary tone is excel- 


}and brown, and retails regularly at 65 |lent.—New York National Standard. 


|cents per yard. We give one yard for | 
each name sent us, or supply it at 65 | 
cents per yard It is fully worth the | 
price. A sample supplied on receipt of | 
'4 cents. This carpet will make an excel- 
lent one for any room. Names can be 
jgent in as fast as subscribed and 
ithe carpet sent as soon as you have the 
number requisite to your credit. 


OFFER NO. 38. 
| For a club of five names, at $1.50 each, 
iwe will give Frank Leslie’s Popular 
|Monthly, or send it with the Common- 
wealth for one year for 83.50. 


club of three names we will send the | 


Frank Leslie Budget or Pleasant Hours for 
one year. 


OFFER NO. 39. 
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Steering Upward. 


| The Boston COMMONWEALTH, in its new 


form, and its attractiveness enhanced by a 


new dress of type, gives every evidence of 


the prosperity which is its due. The Com- 


MONWEALTH has been making rapid strides | 


forward under the present management as 
}a good business property, while, ina 
| literary sense, it has steered a decidedly 
| upward course since Mrs. Georgia A. Peck 
| took charge of the editorial helm.— Boston 
Budget. 





| Interesting and Instructive. 


Tha. well-known paper, the Bosron | 


SUMMER BOOKS. 





| 
LODGE’S George Washington. 


2 vols., 16mo., $2.50. 


EMERSON’S Emerson in Concord 
With Portrait. $1.75. : 


MISS HALE’S Fagots for the Fire. 
side. 
One Hundred Games. A delightfy 
Summer Book. $1.25. 


HOWELL’S Parl.r Car and other 
Farces. 
12mo., $1.00. 


MRS. WOODMAN’S Picturesque 
Alaska. 
Introduction by Mr. Whittier.  [llys. 
trated. $1.00. 


The Boston CoMMONWEALTH had its F. H. SMITH’S A White Umbrella 


birth in the dark days of national strife | 


in Mexico. 
Fully Illustrated. $1.50. 


BURROUGH’s Indoor. Studies, 


$1.25. 


FISKE’S Beginnings of New Eng- 
land. 
Crown 8yo., $2.00. 


Critical Period of American His. 
tory, 1783-1789. 32.00. 


HOSMER’S Young “Sir 
Vane. , 
Portrait, etc.,8vol. $4.00. 


DR. HOLMES’S John Lothrop 
Motley. $1.50. 


Henry 


Riverside Library for Young 
People. 

1. The War of Independence, 
By JOuN FISKE. 


2. George Washington. An His- 
torical Biography. By Horace E 
SCUDDER. 

3. Birds Through an Opera 

Glass, By FLORENCE A. MERniaM. 

| 4. Up and Down the Brooks. 

By Mary E. BaMrorp. 


With illustrations. 16mo. 
each. 


Riverside Paper Series. 


75 cents 


1. John Ward, Preacher. 3; 
MARGARET DELAND. §@™ 47!/ 
Thousand. 


2. The Searlet Letter. By N.- 
THANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

3. But Yet a Woman. By Arrives 
SHERBURNE Harpy. 


| 4 The Queen of Sheba. 3; 

THOMAS BaILey ALprRicH. [Ready 
July 20.) 

Others to follow semi-monthly. 

Tasteful paper covers, 50 cents each. 


| COMMONWEALTH, now appears in a new | —— 


form, very convenient for reading, but, 
better still, it continues in its contents to | 
| be interesting, entertaining and instructive. 
| [ts sixteen pages are well supplied with ar- 


‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (CO, 


| Boston. 








| ticles that will please a variety of readers.— | ®t New England weekly, has adopted ao 


| Boston Journal. 





A Bright Star. 


| Seapoctans improvement with the incoming 
|of the new year. It is now issued in very 
| neat sixteen-page form; and it is as usual, 


The Boston CoMMONWEALTH, in its al- | filled with crisp, interesting reading matter. 


the ‘‘History of the Johnstown Flood.” 
A powerfully written pen picture of the 
greatest calamity of the age. It fully de- | 
scribes the terrible scenes of the great | 
flood, is replete with soul-stirring inci- 
dents of heroism—noble daring—territic | 
suffering — hairbreadth escapes, and _ re- 
counts the immense losses of life, prop- 
erty and friends. Also describes the 
generous response of a sympathetic na- | 
tion. The contributions of money, food, | - 
clothing, ete., etc. The whole is profusely | For aclub of four names at $1.50 each 
illustrated with views of all sorts con- | we will give the well-known Climax Carpet 
nected with the terrible scenes of the | Sweeper, or we will send it fora club of 
mighty inundation. | three names at $1.50 each and 40 cents ad- 

OFFER NO. 34. | ditional, or for a club of two names at 


| $1.50 each and 80 cents additional; or for 
Auy one sending us one name with | 


$1.50 and 35 cents additional will receive | a: curempertt une ea 
ally retailed at $2.75. 
a copy of the ‘Johnstown Flood.” . . és _ 


| 
OFFER NO. 35. bo» wis ee 
A i oraclub of eight subscribers at $1.50 
‘‘Howard’s Domestic Medicine.” BY | .acn we will give a fine Satin Damask Table 
Horton Howard, M.D. A complete guide cloth 2 1-2 yards long by 2 wide, with one 
to the Preservation of Health and Treat- dozen napkins to match. These goods are 


wens he Ma Le the — oe | of the best material and desirable pattern. 
of a Home J rene ustrated. | rr jess than eight names are secured 50 


900 pages, cloth, with Supplement on Mid- cents may be substituted for each name. 


wifery, $2.50. Any one sending three | The usual retail price of this set is $4.50. 
names at $1.50 will receive a copy of 


‘*‘Howard’s Domestic Medicine.” 


OFFER NO. 36. | pects to live to be a hundred, though he is 
A good carpet the size of your room. | not anxious to. 








one name and $1.35 additional. This car- | 


Johon G. Whittier, the poet, says he ex- | 


tered form, is as pretty a sheet as one could | Long may it entertain and edify the public 
| desire to see. It is printed in sixteen pages | under the management of its talented lady- 
| of four colunms each, the type is clear and | @ditor. While the paper is maintained at 
the contents are bright, crisp and interest- | its present high standard, it is not likely to 
ing. Itisa bright star in the galaxy of | lose its place in the front rank of the 
| Roston weeklies, and enjoys a well-deserved Boston weeklies. —Lynn Daily Sun. 

| popularity.— Boston Globe. 








Richly Freighted. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH appears il 
| The Boston COMMONWEaLTH, in its new | a new dress and form, a quarto of sixteel 
|form of sixteen pages of four columns | pages, trimmed, pasted and folded. It iss 
each, presents a very attractive appearance, handsome paper, beautifully printed and 
and it furnishes weekly reading matter of a | richly freighted with attractive reading. I! 

useful and entertaining character that | is conducted with excellent taste, fidelity 
makes it very weicome in the home circle. | and ability.— North Adams Transcript. 
— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Welcome in the Home Circle. 








Respect Its Ability. 
Enlarging Its Sphere. The COMMONWEALTH is conducted with 
The Boston CoMMONWEALLH, the name | great ability, discussing the topics of the 
|of which is associated with anti-slavery day in a manner which ensures the respect 
days and with the old advocates of freedom, |of all who peruse its columns.—Sundq) 
made its appearance, January 5, in a hand- | Times. 
some sixteen-page form, having discarded 
the old and inconvenient blanket sheet. The Beau Ides). 
| The COMMONWEALTH keeps inline at once| The CommMoNweattnH fills a place Pe 
| with its old traditions, and with modern culiarly its own in the journalism of tbe 
| progress, and, under its present vigorous city, and never was newsier and more ge” 
| management, it should fill its old place and erally readable than at the present time. 
| make for itself a new one.—New England|The current number is indeed the bei! 
| Observer, Keene, N.H. ideal of what a weekly political and literal) 
| paper should be, and is peculiarly rich 1 
| the departments it devotes to the reflectio! 








' In the Front Rank. 


The Bosron COMMONWEALTH, that stand- of contemporary thought, always a strové 
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